










STOP 
WASTING 
FOOD, TIME, 
ENERGYAND 
MONEY. 

SAVE... 

MAKE BREAD 
MAKh. YOGURT 

With three minutes work, Juice 
without waste—Cook gravies, 
soups, sauces without burning— 
Freeze instant “ice cream”—Make 
Peanut Butter without adding oil— 
Grind Meat for Pates or Hamburgers 
—Instant Dinners—Salads, Cakes, 
Baby Foods, Bland Diets, 

Purees, Party Drinks, Chopped 
Ice—Hundreds of additional 
gourmet recipes. 

Because Vita Mix®... has up 
to 1,000 times more impact 
from exclusive patented 
Instant Blade Reversal. 

Vita Mix® 3600 Makes them as 
simple as One, Two, Three... 

® PUT FOOD THRU 

PATENTED SPLASH 
GUARD “ACTION 
DOME TOP”. 


FLIP THE FULL 
IMPACT LEVER. 

OPEN THE 
PATENTED PRES¬ 
SURIZED SPIGOT. 


CHECK THESE FEATURES 

• No Attachments to Buy, 
Store, Clean or Assemble 

• Full Free 5-Year Parts 
Replacement 

• Super-Powered Motor 

• Self-Cleaning 

• U.L. Listed 

• Heavy Duty 

• Cord Plugs Into 
Standard 110-120 
Grounded Outlet 

• 265 MPH Blade Tip 
Speed Instant Head-On 
Impact in Safe, Heavy 
Stainless Steel 
Concussion Chamber 


3600 

STAINLESS 

STEEL 


The one that throws 
nothing away! 

Now...By using patented 
impact method for juicing, 
use whole fruits and 
vegetables and not old 
separation “throw-away” 
extractor-strainer method. 
According to U.S. Dept, of 
Agriculture Handbook: 


Lemons (VIT. C) 90mg** 346mg" 

Orangest (VIT. C) 109mg" 319mg" 

Apples (VIT. A) 160I.U.” 3801.U." 

"Per pound of fruit tFresh ripe Valencias 

Now you can get up to the 
nutrients shown above. 

“Peel and everything” is 
the Vita Mix® way. 

NOW UP TO 400% THE VITAMINS! 

3 MINUTE 

BREADMAKER 

Grind whole grain, mix and knead into 
fresh home made bread in one easy 
3-minute operation with precious 
vitamin oils retained. 

No need for old fashioned over¬ 
sized bowls, kettles, dough 
hooks or stone grinders. 


HOME YOGURT 
FACTORY” 


For More Information, Free Recipes & Where to Buy, CC679 
Send This Coupon to: 

Vita Mix® Corporation, 8615 Usher Road, Cleveland, Ohio 44138. 


• U.S. Made, Nation-Wide 
Service 


Or Call (216) 235-4840. Outside Ohio Call Toll Free (800) 321-2790. 
In Alaska or Hawaii (only) Call Toll Free (800) 321-8640. 


• No Other Appliance Has 
Vita Mix® Features 
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the brush that tales 


Priscilla 

Hauser's 



by 

Robert 

Simmons 



Now there’s a tole 
painting brush for every 

purpose—the proper 
brush for each type 
stroke. Designed by 
Priscilla Hauser, Amer¬ 
ica’s leading expert tole 
painter and teacher. 
Created by Robert 
Simmons, maker of 
America’s quality artists 
brushes, and put together 
with the finest materials 
anywhere by Robert 
Simmons’ experienced 
craftsmen. 


Plus new AcryTole™ 
Polymer Acrylic Brushes 

specifically for use with 
acrylic paints. Designed 
by Priscilla to exact tole 
painting specifications in 
flat tole, pointed round, 



and liner shapes, and 
made by Robert Simmons 
with a special blend of 
synthetic sable filaments. 


Choose from nine 
styles: flat tole, liner, 
petal brush, water color 
tole, water color standard, 
spotter, striper, mini- 
scumbling, and fanny 
brush. 

Designed by Priscilla 
—made by Robert Sim¬ 
mons —an unbeatable 
combination created to 
offer you everything your 
tole painting deserves. 


Send for free literature 

Robert Simmons, Inc., 510 Sixth Avenue 

New York, N.Y, 10011 
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W e first met the darling Rag-A-Muffins 
on our cover while walking the 7-1/2 
miles of booths at the HlA Show in St. Louis. 
There they were, sitting atop the display at 
the Char-Lee Originals booth. It was love at 
first sight, at least on our part. We chatted 
with their creator, Jan Way, who agreed to 
let them visit us after the show. They arrived 
a couple of weeks later and have been com¬ 
fortably ensconced in our office ever since. 
We’ll miss them when they go home. 

We liked the way the dolls looked seated on 
the chair that Joyce Howard had folk painted 
for this issue. We weren’t quite sure how to 
share them with you, until Wendie hit upon 
the idea of miniaturizing them. Miniaturiz¬ 
ing full-size crafts is something we want to 
get into more deeply in CC, and this seemed 
like a good place to start. In the process of 
reducing the patterns on our photostat 
machine we wound up with some ten pat¬ 
terns in graduated sizes. Had time permit¬ 
ted, might have come up with ten dolls, from 
2Vi" to 27”! Anyway, it was fun to see how 
closely we could stick to the original di¬ 
rections when working in obe-twelfth size. 
(The truth is, we had to compromise a bit.) 

Miniaturizing or Otherwise changing di¬ 
rections, patterns, colors or what have you is 
part of the fun of crafts, and one reason why 
our first name is "Creative.” We hope that 
you will all try adding your personal touch to 
the projects we present, because only in that 
way will they be really your own. 

This issue of Creative Crafts offers many 
opportunities to try your creative wings. The 
weaving, flower making, stained glass, 
braiding and other instructions are, we 
think, complete and inspiring. May they 
open new possibilities for ways of bringing 
hand, mind and imagination into the har¬ 
monious cooperation that results in creative 
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CRAFT 

NEWS 



HIA Show Held in St. Louis 

The 42nd Annual Hobby Industry of 
America Trade Show was held this year 
in St. Louis at the spacious Cervantes 
Convention Center. With close to 600 
exhibitors making this the biggest show 
ever, those of us who "walked the show” 
appreciated the openness of the vast ex¬ 
hibit hall, although there were mo¬ 
ments when we deplored the miles of 
walking required to see everything! 

Of the hundreds of exhibitors, most 
were crafts and/or miniatures. And if 
anyone claims that crafts aren’t as "big” 
aS they used to be, you can’t prove it by 
the beautiful, colorful and diverse dis¬ 
plays laid before the buyers in St. Louis 
in 1979. 

There were some new and exciting 
things, plus some new twists to old 


items, that you will be seeing as part of 
the editorial features in upcoming is¬ 
sues of Creative Crafts. We’ve in¬ 
cluded a few photos from the show on 
these pages, to give you a preview of 
some of the crafts you’ll be finding in 
your craft shops before long. 



Tole painted three-dimensional figures 
were to be seen at the Adamsco booth. 
Adamsco manufactures the figures, Which 
have been painted by Anne Seale. 



The one way 1 
great products 
having to shop 


ring 

Clock pi 
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to find 
without 
shop around! 

Complete 
le list goes 
le catalog, 


. And it’s all i 
from Lightsaround. 

End the drudgery of shopping 
around. We stock practically every¬ 
thing you need to create all your 
dramatic and creative projects. All at 
prices that are very reasonable. 

When you need 10, 20, 100 or 
more these prices get even better. 
(Just check our catalog price list to 
see what we mean.) 

The Lightsaround Catalog. It gives 
you more time for creating because 
you need less time for shopping. 

For your copy, send $1.00 
(refundable with your first order) to: 
Lightsaround, Inc., 

855 Conklin Street, Dept. CC6 
Farmingdale, New York 11735. 
Telephone (516) 752-1111. 



FRAME IT WITH TOLE by 

Gwen Foshee, combines de- 
coupage with Tole and Dec¬ 
orative Painting It is a 
delightful, step-by-step, in¬ 
struction book with a wide 
variety of patterns, finished 
color samples, and suggested 
techniques in Pen & Ink and 
Rub Out. The unusual feature 
of this book is the use of per¬ 
sonal photographs combined 
with fanciful settings to create 
a special “one of a kind” 
finished piece. This book will 
truly bring pleasure to every¬ 
one. $4.95 
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“Bobbin Dolls” are fashioned froi 
and other bobbin products have 

































Selling Your Crafts to the 
Liturgical Market 

There are very few areas to which to 
sell your crafts as inspiring and as sat¬ 
isfying as the Liturgical Market. How¬ 
ever, when craftspeople consider selling 
crafts to churches or synagogues, they 
immediately think of such large proj¬ 
ects as stained glass windows. Too often, 
craftspeople working in such other 
media as fiber, wood, metal, callig¬ 
raphy, macrame, needlecrafts, etc., 
overlook this market. 

Actually, crafts of all sizes are appro¬ 
priate, not only for the sanctuary itself, 
but also for such other areas as Sunday 
School rooms, meeting rooms, etc. In 
addition, members of the congregation 
who wish to present the church with a 
gift or memorial often would select craft 
pieces if they themselves or their Pas¬ 
tor, Priest, or Rabbi, or other church 
officials knew how to put them in touch 
with craftspeople who are creating such 
items. Handcrafted items in which 
churches and synagogues are interested 
include collection plates, wedding 
kneelers, wall hangings, altar cloths, 
intense containers, wine and water ves¬ 
sels, vases, chair and bench covers, 
banners, Nativity sets, lighting fix¬ 
tures, Baptismal bowls for fonts, stoles, 
Seder and Sabbath tablecloths, etc. 

To help craftspeople market their 
crafts to churches and synagogues, The 


Quality Crafts Market, a Monthly Mar¬ 
keting Service for craftspeople and craft 
shops, has prepared a set of guidelines. 
Readers of Creative Crafts may ob¬ 
tain a complimentary copy of this book¬ 
let by writing to: Arleen M. Landi, Mar¬ 
keting Service Director, The Quality 
Crafts Market, 521 Fifth Avenue, Suite 
1700, New York, NY 10017. This offer is 
being made exclusively to readers of 
Creative Crafts. Please be sure to 
mention that you read of this offer here. 


Camp Jobs Plentiful 

Qualified craftspeople and artists 
looking for summer employment can 
take advantage of the longest list of 
summer job opportunities in the North¬ 
east by using the American Camping 
Association/New York City Counselor 
Placement Service. The free placement 
service lists openings at the several 
hundred private and organizational 
ACA accredited camps in the North¬ 
east. 

Camp directors seek experienced staff 
to teach and supervise a variety of ac¬ 
tivities, including arts and crafts. Ex¬ 
cellent leadership opportunities are 
also available for capable Program Di¬ 
rectors, Group Leaders, and General 
Counselors. Students enrolled in appro¬ 
priate degree programs, such as physi¬ 
cal education or social work, may be 



j^- STAINED GLASS SUPPLIES 



WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 

Send for our latest catalog 
showing hundreds of new 
additions to our unequalled line 
of materials for the amateur and 
professional. Lead cames in 
case lots as low as 340 per 6 foot 
length, made from our own 
dies. More than 5 million 
stained glass jewels in stock. 

No order too small. 

STARTER KIT 
$16.95 


• 825 Market St. (Route 139) Rockland, Mass. 

• Foster yillage Shopping Center 
Berginfield, N.J. 

• 179 Boston Post Rd. East Lyme, Conn. 

• 514 Spring Street, Peoria, III. 



Hours: Mon/Fri 8:30-4:30. Sat. 8:30-Noon. 
Conn, and III. stores only open till 4:30 Sat. 


Visit our fabulous shop and display rooms at: 


WHITTEMORE-DURGIN 

Box BC2065, Hanover, Mass. 02339 
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able to arrange academic credit for their 
"field work” at camps. All applicants 
must be 18 years of age. 

To obtain an application, mail a 
stamped, self-addressed business size 
envelope to: American Camping Asso¬ 
ciation, Room 742S, 225 Park Avenue 
So., New York, N.Y. 10003. For more 
information about summer oppor¬ 
tunities with the ACA, call 212-677- 
8200 or write to the New York address 
above. 


Special Offer from Dremel 



Dremel, P.O. Box 518, Racine, Wis. 
53406 is offering for a limited time only 
a "free” handy eleven-drawer workshop 
organizer with the purchase of the 
Dremel Moto-Tool Kit. The tool and 20 
accessories come packaged inside the 
organizer cabinet, which is made of 
steel with plastic drawers and is small 
enough, 12" long x 6%" high x 5%" deep, 


Transform your everyday glassware 
into beautiful works of art with 

anmnun olnh 



9 °i 7 


With this easy-to-use ARMOUR ETCH™ do-it- 
yourself glass etching kit, you can Now 
create elegant, permanently etched de- 
signs to decorate all your home glass 
objects, windows and mirrors. 

Just trace or sketch any design onto 
contact vinyl shelving and cut out. 

{ Brush on ARMOUR ETCH™, wait 10 
minutes and wash off with tap 
water. Kit contains ARMOUR 
ETCH™ Cream, Armour Concen¬ 
trated Cleaner, applicator brush, 

V re-usable plastic gloves, illus- 
' trated instruction booklet and for 
a limited time, FREE 25 full-size 
r wg-U design pattern ideas. 

Hn ^ Now available! 

i Hi H RUB ’N’ ETCH™ 

Stencils... 


Ruh-On Method. 
Etch the design of 
your choice from a 
wide assortment of pre¬ 
stenciled decorations. 



to fit on a table top in any workshop. The 
organizer is perfect for storing small 
bits and screws used in hobbies or craft 
probjects and is ideal for the storage of 
detail tools used in miniature making. 
This offer will be available through May 
31, for $52.95. 

Free Wheeling 



Love-Built Toys and Crafts is a 
family-owned business which supplies 
wooden toy patterns, wooden toy parts 
and toy making related books to the 
public. Concerned with both the profes¬ 
sional and amateur woodworker, all 
patterns come with detailed in¬ 
structions and many require only a 
hand saw or sabre saw. Because wooden 
toys are functional, durable, rewarding 
to make and require only small periods 
of work time and minimal building 
space, this hobby has boomed in popu¬ 
larity. 

$1.00 will bring you Love-Built’s 4th 
annual spring sales catalog, which, 
until May 31st, will entitle you to pur¬ 
chase wooden toy parts at a 20% dis¬ 
count. In addition, this offer includes 
three free patterns and free wheels. 
There’s still time to take advantage of 
this offer. Write to Love-Built Toys and 
Crafts, 2907 Lake Forest Rd., P.O.,Box 
5459, Tahoe city, CA 95730. 


Rope Craft 



A new craft technique has been de¬ 
veloped by Bostik Consumer Division of 
USM Corporation, manufacturers of 
Thermogrip® electric glue guns and hot 
melt glue. They call this new craft 
"Rope Craft,” and what it is is a method 
of creating decorative and useful ac¬ 
cessories from ordinary W manila rope 
and an electric glue gun. The completed 
items are surprisingly attractive, and 
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would be especially suitable for a porch 
or outdoor dining table. Details on the 
technique may be obtained by writing 
Bostik Consumer Division, USM Cor¬ 
poration, 4408 Pottsville, Pike, Read¬ 
ing, Pa. 19605. 



novative maxi-flat macrame. The third 



A completely portable and ingenious 
macrame frame now enables you to 
make your macrame with you wherever 
you go. A simple "A” frame it adjusts to 
fit you and your project, be it 2" earrings 
or a 7' table. The hook and clamp hold 
the work in place, leaving hands free for 
manipulation of pattern knots. If the 
pattern becomes too long for the frame, 
you just hook further down in the work 
and continue. For very small projects 
you can loosen the three wing nuts and 
bring the hook and clamps as close to¬ 
gether as desired. It can be used with 
any instruction book. Priced at $9.95 
plus 75? handling, Macrame Jeannie 
can be ordered from Macrame Jeannie, 
Inc., Box 97, Eolia, Mo, 63344. 
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Easy Patchwork Quilt Kits 

You have a choice of four different 
methods to complete your quilt when 
you order one of the new kits from Quilts 
and Other Comforts. Each kit contains 
pre-cut 6" square fabric patches in a var¬ 
iety of calico prints; complete directions 
for making the quilt top; and illustrated 
instructions for finishing the quilt by 
one of these methods: traditional 
hand-quilting, machine quilting, tying, 
or quilt-as-you-go (one black at a time). 
The quilt top 72" x 99" kit is $21; the 
94" x 110" kits is $30, postpaid from 
Quilts & Other Comforts, Box 394EE, 
Wheatridge, Co. 80033. Catalog 50?. 



| MORGAN Dept C05K25 1123 Bardstown Rd.. Lou.. Ky. 40204 






























Carstens 

Craft 


Plans 

- 

CC-7 PATTERN FOR STUFFED MOUSE: 
“MOUSIE.” By Charlene Davis Roth. April 
1973. 

CC-8 PATTERN FOR STUFFED FROG: 

“FROG.” By Charlene Davis Roth. May 

1973. 

CC-9 PATTERN FOR STUFFED REIN¬ 
DEER: “DUDLEY.” By Charlene Davis 
Roth. December 1973. 

CC-10 PATTERN FOR STUFFED KAN¬ 
GAROO "LINDA” AND BABY “TONY.” By 
Charlene Davis Roth. August 1974. 

CC-12 CZECH FLUTIST. By Kepka H. Be¬ 
lton. CC Christmas Annual 1974. 

CC-13 CZECH CHRISTMAS BOOT. By 
Kepka H. Belton. CC Christmas Annual 

1974. 

CC-14 MARY MANY-FACE AND PAULA 
OPOSSUM FAMILY. By Charlene Davis 
Roth. CC Christmas Annual 1974. 

CC-16 VALENTINES. By Kepka H. Belton. 
February 1975. 

CC-17 VELVET SOFA THROW MOTIFS. By 

Bill Poese. October 1975. 

CC-18 MIRANDA MONKEY, by Charlene 
Davis Roth. December 1975. 

CC-19 MR. DEMOCRATIC DONKEY by 
Charlene David Roth. August 1976. 

CC-20 MR. G.O.P. ELEPHANT, by Charlene 
Davis Roth. October 1976. 

CC-21 MANDRAKE MOLE, by Charlene 
Davis Roth. April 1977. 

CC-22 PATCHES AND THE PRINCESS, by 
Charlene Davis Roth, February 1978. 


Directions for patterns are found in the 
issues of Creative Crafts noted above. 
Back issues, when available, may be or¬ 
dered for $1. each; patterns for $1.50 each 
from Creative Crafts, PO Box 700, Newton, 


CARSTENS PUBLICATIONS, 
P.O. Box 700 
Newton, N.J. 07860 


Street 


City 


♦^State 

ft 

km 



add 500 per plan set!' 

Print or type legibly 


1 



who’s who 
what’s what 


in fibers 


W ith summer approaching it’s time 
to think of ways of creating 
things that can be taken outdoors and 
on trips, and that can be worked on in 
pieces that won’t turn unto unwanted 
lap robes as the project progresses. 

For weavers of all ages, Joyce Miller, 
a Columbus, Ohio mother of six, has 
invented a rigid heddle loom perfect for 
hitching to a shady tree. She designed 



The Little Loom, invented by an Ohio 
mother and weaver, is ideal for hitching to a 
shady tree. . . . 



.... and teaching even very young children 
the rudiments of weaving. 



can be used to create handsome hangings 
like this backdrop for a crocheted sculpture, 
by Mary Lou Higgins 


the loom to teach weaving, color, tex¬ 
ture and design to any age individuals. 
Kids from seven to seventy do indeed 
love the Little Loom, but Joyce finds 
that many experienced weavers use it to 
make samples. For further information 
about the loom write to Joyce % I.M.A., 
Box 20071, Columbus, Ohio 43220. To 
order the loom and instruction booklet, 
include $6 plus 930 postage. 

Another popular band weaving 
method is stick weaving. Buy wooden 
dowels at your local hardware store, 
saw them into 8 inch lengths and drill a 
hole about half an inch from the end. 
Use sandpaper to smoothe and round 
the dowel where the hole was rilled, and 
to bring the other end to a pencil point. 
The sticks are threaded with yarn to 
make a warp. The weft is woven over 
and under the sticks (see photo 3) and 
pushed down onto the warp as the stick 
fills. This makes nice thick bands for 
rugs, hangings, handbags and vests. If 
you don’t feel like making the weaving 
sticks you can buy them at a Lee Wards 
Store (the mail order office is at 1200 St. 
Charles Rd., Elgin, Ill. 60120), or you 
can try a dandy and very delicate varia¬ 
tion, using long, large-eyed embroidery 
needles. 
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Triple Self-Portrait 

Shown actual size: 
lW x 1%' (outside dimension) 


We Miniaturized 
Norman Rockwell For You! 


Seven of his most famous paintings 
in miniature ... plus a genuine 
walnutframe! 

INSTANTLY INTERCHANGEABLE IN THE FRAME! 

These are fine quality lithographs on heavy stock, carefully 
produced in full color. Each one is a triumph of Rockwell’s art 
and a real conversation piece for the collector. 

Issue price for entire set, <£-| ^ 5 Q 
Additional frames (s 

$7.50 each. 



(suggested retail) 


Shown actual size, 1" x 1%", 
in true miniature scale 




“Looking Out to Sea” 


“Spring Flowers” 




USE THIS COUPON FOR IMMEDIATE SERVICE 


Sl miniatures, Dept. E Name- 


39 Westmoreland Avenue, White Plains, N.Y. 10606 


_ additional walnut frames @ $7.50 each. $- 

POSTAGE AND HANDLING, PER ORDER $ 1-00 

TOTAL: 


Zip 
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SEA SHELL PROJECTS 



Pine Cone & Sea Shell 
booklet and Wholesale 
Handicraft Materials 
Catalog, Send $1 .00 to 
Craft House - Box 1 386 
Dept CC, Santa Barbara, 
Calif., 93102 



EASY TO DO ... no special skill 
required. EASY TO SELL ... be¬ 
cause your creations are different 
. . . no two need be alike. FREE 
CATALOG contains everything you 
need to get started. Sell your crea¬ 
tions for UP TO 5 TIMES WHAT 
YOU PAID FOR THEM! Catalog 
contains thousands of items, imports 
from all over the world. BARGAINS 
GALORE! Get started today in this 
fascinating and profitable hobby. 
ABSOLUTELY NO OBLIGATION! 


THOUSANDS OF 


ILLUSTRATED OFFERS! 


EXAMPLE: Stickpin illus¬ 
trated with Genuine Stone 
would cost you 89t. You glue 
on the stone to create a fin¬ 
ished jewelry piece. This item 
could easily he sold for 
$2.25 or 150% profit on your 
original investment. Thou¬ 
sands of other easy creations 

0 to choose from. 

GRIEGER’S 

Dept. 89, 900 South Arroyo Pkwy., 
Pasadena, Calif. 91109 





A delicate and easy variation of stickweaving is to use embroidery needles and fine 
threads to create narrow bands that can be worked into handsome necklaces 


Knitters too can use the strip method 
to create warm winter garments in 
summer, without holding warm and 
bulky materials in hand. Both sweater 
and coat shown here were created from 
bands knitted while traveling cross 
country. The bands were joined with 
single crochet stitches which create a 
raised design without sacrificing the 
natural stretch that gives knitted gar¬ 
ments their elasticity and fine fit. The 
sweater has a crew neck, with all bands 
(front and back) the same width—14 
3-inch strips, two 3-inch neckline strips 
and four 3-inch waist strips. (This could 
be adjusted for size, adding a stitch or 
two to each strip). The coat strips were 
increased below the armholes to create 
an A-line shape (from 3 inches at the top 
to 6 inches at the bottom). The designs 
were appliqued later. The collar, cuffs, 
hem band were crocheted onto the 
finished garment during the cooling 
Fall. 

I’d like to end these suggestions for 
adjusting your fiber interests to the sea¬ 
son with a reminder that physical fit¬ 
ness is by no means out of place in a 
crafts magazine, or particularly so in a 
seemingly sedentary activity such as 
fiber crafting. You’re certainly unlikely 
to twist your ankle, or break a leg weav¬ 
ing or spinning, knitting or crocheting 
or sewing. However, you can get stiff 
and sore, not to mention fat, if you don’t 
make time for physical exertion. A few 
minutes of stretching, a half hour’s 
walk or job, will do wonders to avoid 
weaver’s leg cramps and the long-hour 
crocheter’s frequent bursitis com¬ 
plaints. The sunny months ahead are 
ideal for becoming and staying a fit 
fiberist! 

Have a happy, healthy summer! 


Knitters won't lose any of the knit fabric's 
elasticity if they crochet separately made 
bands together. 


The knitted bands can be shaped to create 
flattering A-line garments. 
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BACK ISSUES Limited Supply BACK ISSUES 


AUGUST 1971 

SPECIAL FEATURES 

Pop Picnic • All s Well That Ends Well • 
Summertime Candles • Fresh Flowers For¬ 
ever* Puppet Personalities* Natural Wood • 
Sculpture • Silk Screen • Creative Mailbox • 
Wonderful Windows 

FEBRUARY 1972 

SPECIAL FEATURES 

Rx for Poverty • Japanese Calligraphy • 
Fingerpainting • Bargello • Pirate's Chest • 
Carve Yourself a Hobby • Trapunto Treas¬ 
ures • Something to Crow About • String a 
Fish (Stringart) • Sugar is Sweet 

JUNE 1972 

SPECIAL FEATURES 

Hillfolk Dolls • China Painting • Papier 
Mache Caracas Style • Do You Dig Rocks? • 
Bouffant Bouquets from Fantasy Fur • Shell 
Carving • Victorian Sabrina Work • Bridal 
flells • An Inviting Gift • Make-a-Mold 

AUGUST 1972 

SPECIAL FEATURES 

Symmography • Painted Poetry • The HIAA 
Show • Linoleum Block Carving & Printing* 
Candle-iers • Victorian Velvet Work • Woven 
Wall Hangers • Step or It (Stenciled Stool) • 
Unique Batik 

FEBRUARY 1975 

SPECIAL FEATURES 

Say It with Calico • Patchwork Quilting • 
Marketing Crafts, II • Twined Basketry • 
Featherworking • Spring Bouquet (Paper 
Flowers) • Gridding (Patterns) • Pennywise 
Purses • Dip n Carve Candles • Dem Bones 

• Collage Fantasy • Fused Jewelry 

JUNE 1975 

SPECIAL FEATURES 

Scale (Miniatures) • Oriental Rugs (Minia¬ 
tures) • Sand Art • A Patchwork Footstool • 
Pussywillow Critters • Treasures from the 
Swash Line (Driftwood) • A Wing Chair 
(Miniature) • Shadow Boxes • Art Craft 
Shows for You • A Bit of the Woods • Light 
Up (Wiring Dollhouses) 

OCTOBER 1975 

SPECIAL FEATURES 

Bending Brass into Jewelry • Stick Weaving 

• Tiffany R.F.D. (Stained Glass) • A Touch of 
Elegance (Victorian Throw) • Lilliputian 
Landscaping (Miniature) • Litter Critters • 
Harvest Bouquet • Decorative Dollcraft • 
Frogs in Action (Home Sculpture) • Now 
You're Running the Show (Marketing) 


APRIL 1976 

SPECIAL FEATURES 

Shadows of Yesterday (Silhouettes) • Defi¬ 
nitely Gilty (Gold Leaf) • Sensuous Leather/ 
Part II • Quilted Batik* Rug Braiding* Indian 
Jewelry • International Eggery • Mexican 
Jewels (Bread Dough) • Starting a Crafts 
Guild (Marketing) 

JUNE 1976 

SPECIAL FEATURES 

Recycled Silver Jewelry • Sensuous 
Leather/Part III • Wedding Cake Wizardry • 
Block Printing on Fabric* Pots from Paper* 
Mail Order Selling (Marketing) • The Spirit of 
Independence (Centerpiece) • To Weave, To 
Knot, To Hang a Pot • Sea Treasures 
(Shell craft) 


AUGUST 1976 

SPECIAL FEATURES 

Give a Sand Casting Party • Scrapping with 
Suede • Mr. Democratic Donkey (Stuffed 
Toy by Roth) • Diamonds are a Crafters Best 
Friend (Glass) • Yankee Doughdle Dandies 
(Baker's Clay) • Rags + Plaster = Pretty Pots 

• Take Your Macrame Outdoors • Cancraft 
Contest Results • Make Your Own Books 

OCTOBER 1976 

SPECIAL FEATURES 

Should You Sell Through Shops? (Market¬ 
ing • Ojos de Dios • Mr. G.O.P. Elephant 
(Stuffed Toy by Roth) • Coiled Basketry (Fib- 
recraft) • Braids of Grain (Harvest Symbols) 

• The Scarecrow and His Friends (Center- 
piece) • Sculptured Decoupage • You Too 
Can Tole (Painting on Tin) • Adapted Brass 
Rubbings (History Re-created) 

DECEMBER 1976 

SPECIAL FEATURES 

Country Store in Miniature • Christmas in 
Felt (Wall Hangings) • Button, Button (Jew¬ 
elry) • Selling on Consignment (Marketing) • 
Jeweled Batik (Holiday Decorations) • Foiled 
Again (Antique Cookie Mold Plaques) • Art 
Nouveau Trapunto • Statice n Spice Wreath 

• Napkin Rings • Weave-a-Trim • Strokes for 
Luck (Hex Signs) 


FEBRUARY 1977 

SPECIAL FEATURES 

Summer Workshops (Craft Seminars) • Re¬ 
cycling with a Flair (Papier Mache) • Love is 
Hearts & Flowers (Bouquet) • Cave Paintings 
(Re-creating History) • Wonderful Wood 
Fibre (Flowers) • Plant a Sand Art Table • 
Marty’s Batik Faced, Dolls • Framing 
Simplified • Designs for Rain or Shine • Sell¬ 
ing Wholesale (Marketing) 

JUNE 1977 

SPECIAL FEATURES 

Pine Needle Basketry • Planter Pets (Sand 
Casting) • Shell Florals • The Fun of Outdoor 
Sketching • Rooftop Art (Re-creating Histo¬ 
ry) • Starting Your Craft Shop (Marketing) • 
Power Wood Carving • Convergence! (Fi- 
brecraft) • Counted Thread Cross Stitch • 
New Miniature Section: An Artist's Studio • 
Miniature Hutch Table 

AUGUST 1977 

SPECIAL FEATURES 

Egyptian Applique • Scissorcutting • Beach 
Glass (Tiffany-style lamp) • Do Your Own 
Farm (Wood) • A Lasting Impression (Pho¬ 
tography) • Veneer Craft • Can We Run A 
Shop Together? (Marketing) • Stone Clasp¬ 
ing Bonsai • Circle Weaving • Lolloping Lou 
(Marionette) • Mosaics • Pocketbook Vig¬ 
nettes (Miniatures) 

OCTOBER 1977 

SPECIAL FEATURES 

Silk Flowers • Draped Styrofoam® Figures • 
A Macrame Necklace • Make a Monday 
Morning Mask • Pyrography (wood Burning) 
• You, Too, Can China Paint • Opening a 
Craft Supply Store (Marketing) • Gone to 
Seed (Nature Crafts) • How to Make a Good 
Impression (Casting) • Weaving with Wild 
Materials • That Stained Glass Effect • A Gift 
to America (Miniature White House) 

DECEMBER 1977 

SPECIAL FEATURES 

Running Your Craft Supply Store (Market¬ 
ing) • Christmas Ornaments from the Past • 
Mirror Art • Wooden Toys • Quilled Sleigh • 
Craft a Felt Gingerbread House • Mounting 
Wall Hangings and Bell Pulls • Light Up your 
Doll House for the Holidays • A Victorian 
Sofa (miniatures) 

Limited Supply 

The Paper Shortage has put most of these 
issues in short supply. We will continue to 
ship back issues until supplies are 
exhausted, but prompt ordering is recom¬ 
mended. 


CARSTENS PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
P.O.Box 700 

Newton, New Jersey 07860 


Please send me the back issues of Creative Crafts I have checked here at the price of any 

10 for $7.00. Single back issue price $1. My order for back issues totals $.Copies 

postpaid in U.S.A.. Please add 500 per 10 copies to Canada, $1. per 10 copies foreign. 

Dept. 6028 
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HEIRLOOM DOLL 

Heads and parts 

Reproduced copies of rare antiques 
i and Parian Dolls 
Expertly handcrafted 
Kits priced from $4.20 
Dressed dolls from $11.50 



Box 103, Montevallo Route 
Milo, Missouri 64767 



/-VWestwSod /%<& 

Ovencraft 

Clar 

for 
every 
room 
in the 
house 

A real clay that bakes to a dura¬ 
ble hardness in any home oven. 

Please write for information on 
our complete Ovencraft line. 

Westwood Ceramic Supply Company 
14400 Lomitas Ave., Dept. N068 
City of Industry, CA 91746 



PLEASE MENTION CREATIVE CRAFTS 

whenever writing to advertisers—and help to 
make CC an even better magazine. Thank You! 





Notices should be sent to Creative 
Crafts, P.O. Box 700, Newton, N.J. 
07860 four to six months in advance. 
Due to possible changes in schedule or 
cancellations, readers are advised to 
confirm information. Events pertain¬ 
ing exclusively to miniatures are listed 
elsewhere in this publication. 

MAY—MEMPHIS, TN ‘Memphis in May 
International Festival,” arts events and 
other festivities celebrating spring. This 
year there will be special emphasis on the 
German culture, history and business. 
Nearly every kind of art form will be repre¬ 
sented, including pottery, weaving, wood¬ 
working, jewelry, leather crafts and others. 
For more information contact Marth Ellen 
Maxwell, Suite 107, Commerce Title Bldg., 
12 So. Main St., P.O. Box 3543, Memphis, 
Tenn. 38103. (901) 525-4611. 


MAY 3-4—SHERMAN, TX Grayson County 
Frontier Village’s Ninth Annual Arts & Crafts 
Show and Sale. Sher-Den Mall, Highway 75 


MAY 5-6—ST. LOUIS, MO Spring Market of 
American Crafts; Convention Center. Open 
to the general public 10am-6pm. 


MAY 3-5—GREENVILLE, SC Arts and Crafts 
Show at McAlister Square, during regular 
mall hours. For further information contact 
Coastal Crafters, Inc., 7737 Nellview Dr., 
Charleston, SC 29405. 


MAY 5-6—BATTLE CREEK, Ml 1979 Egg 
Show, Harper Creek Jr. High School. For 
information SASE to: Cleone & Jim Miller, 
Chairmen, Battle Creek Egg Artists Club, 20 
Wildrose Lane, Battle Creek Mich. 49017. 




xaSa. . 


YOUR COMPLETE CENTER FOR 

ROSEMALING AND NEEDLECRAFT 


INSTRUCTIONS 
PAINTS, PATTERNS 
WOODENWARE 
ADVANCED MATERIALS 
BEGINNERS' KITS 
Rosemaling catalog $1.00 
credited on $10 order 
DEPT CCR 


EMBROIDERY KITS, BRACKETS 
CATALOG #1, NORWEGIAN 
KLOSTERSOM, ETC 
CATALOG #2, DANISH THREAD COUNT 
CROSS STITCH, HARDANGER. ETC. 




Specify Catalog 1 or 2, $1 
Credited on $15 on 
DEPT. CCN 


ftrandinauian (lift fthap 

1315 White Bear Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 55106 




VISA 

Mastercharge 


MAY 5-6—JAMESTOWN, SC Arts and Crafts 
Show at the Hell Hole Swamp Festival. For 
information contact Coastal Crafters, Inc., 
7737 Nellview Dr., Charleston, SC 29405. 


MAY 10-12—RICHMOND, VA Arts and Crafts 
Show at the Azalea Mall, during regular mall 
shopping hours. For further information 
contact Coastal Crafters, Inc., 7737 Nellview 
Dr., Charleston, SC 29405. 


MAY 12—KEENE, NH 4th Annual Spring 
Craft & Decorating Show, 10am-5pm, at St. 
Joseph's School Hall, just off Main St. Free 
admission. Featuring 35 outstanding New 
England craftsmen. 


MAY 17-20— BEREA, KY The May Fair, the 
13th annual event, isthe region'sfirst major 
Spring festival. Over 100 artists and 
craftsmen. Potters, painters, weavers, quilt- 
ers, etc. Appalachian music. At Berea Col¬ 
lege. For information write Garry Barker, Di¬ 
rector, Kentucky Guild of Artists and 
Craftsmen, Box 291, Berea, Ky 40403. 


MAY 18-20—WHITE LAKE, NC The First An¬ 
nual White Lake Water Festival sponsored 
by the Elizabethtown-White Lake Chamber 
of Commerce. Special features include Fri¬ 
day night dance, parade, golf tournament, 
arts and crafts show and sale, Sat. night ball, 
and more. 


MAY 19-20— POUND RIDGE, NY The Pound 
Ridge Lions Club's 9th Annual Gallery in the 
Park Art and Craft Festival at the Pound 
Ridge Town Park, Westchester County. For 
information write Mr. Thorsten Cook, Upper 
Shad Rd„ Pound Ridge, NY 10576. 


MAY 19-20—ROCHESTER, NY 2nd Annual 
Lilac Festival Egg Show, Holiday Inn Air¬ 
port, Rochester, N.Y. For details send SASE 
to Ron Guidone, P.O. Box 4071, Rochester, 
N.Y. 


MAY 20—TALLMADGE, OH The third Sun¬ 
day in the Park Arts and Crafts Show’ ’ Will be 
held in the Circle. Hours 1-6pm. Rain Date: 
May 27th. Sponsored by the Tallmadge 
Historical Society. 


MAY 25-27—TIMONIUM, MD 2nd Annual 
Spring Crafts Festival at the Maryland State 
Fairgrounds, featuring 200 professional ar¬ 
tists and craftspepple. For details send full- 
size SASE.to: Ms. Deann Verdier, Director, 
Sugarloaf Mountain Works, Inc., P.O. Box 
319, Poolesville, Md. 20837. 


MAY 26-27—WESTPORT, CT The Thir¬ 
teenth Annual Westport Handcrafts Fair at 
Coleytown Jr. High School, North Ave., rain 
or shine. For further information call Fair 
Chairman, Bobbie Schneider, 203-259- 
8744 


MAY 26-27—CANAAN, NH Canaan's 5th 
Music & Crafts Festival, on the "Green,'' Ca¬ 
naan Street by the Lake. Crafts presented by 
more than 50 craftsmen, 10am-5pm. Re¬ 
freshments & treats. To benefit the Canaan 
Meeting House Restoration Fund. 


MAY 26-28—GRAY, TN The Appalachian 
Trade Festival, sponsored by Kiwanis Club 
of Kingsport, P.O. Box 1406, Kingsport, 
Tenn 37662. 615-246-4500 At the Appala¬ 
chian Fairgrounds. 
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MAY 30-JUNE 2—RICHMOND, VA Arts & 
Crafts Show at Willow Lawn Mall during 
regular mall hours. For information write 
Coastal Crafters, Inc., 7737 Nellview Dr., 
Charleston, S.C. 29405. 


MAY 30-JUNE 3—FREDERICK, MD 4th An¬ 
nual Frederick Craft Fair, at Frederick Fair¬ 
ground. Wholesale/retail. For details write: 
National Crafts Ltd., Gapland, Md. 21736. 


JUNE 2-3—ONEONTA, NY Doll City Doll 
Show, for the benefit of the American 
Cancer Soceity. Holiday Inn. Admission 
$1.50. Hours: Sat. 11am-8pm; Sun 10am- 
5pm. For more information write or call: The 
Doll Artisan Guild, 35 Main St., Oneonta, NY 
13820. 607-432-4977. 


JUNE 9-10—DALLAS, TX Eggsibit South¬ 
west, Northpark Inn. Seminars before and 
after the show. Send SASE to Jane Crawley, 
House of Rachel, P.O. Box 38406, Dallas, 
Tex. 75238. 


JUNE 9-10—IDER, AL 3rd Annual Good Old 
Summertime Arts & Crafts Show at Thunder 
Canyon Campground. 10am-6pm. For in¬ 
formation write: Kitty Jones, Thunder Can¬ 
yon Campground, P.O. Box 122, Ider, Ala. 



JUNE 14-17—NEW YORK, NY International 
Craft Show at the New York Coliseum. From 
Noon to 8pm Thurs. thru Sat., and Noon to 
6pm on Sun. The only event of its kind, 
sponsored by New York State Craftsmen, 
Inc. Admission $3.00. For further informa¬ 
tion contact New York State Craftsmen, Inc., 
27 W. 53rd St., New York, N.Y. 10019. 


JUNE 16-17—PORTLAND, OR First Egg 
Show of its kind in this area at Ramada Inn at 
the Airport, 7101 N.E. 82nd. The Egg Artists 
of Oregon. Write Pat Collins, Sec y, 3830 
S.E. 180th Pl„ Portland, Ore. 07236. 


JUNE 15-JULY 8—ATHENS, OH Quilts Na¬ 
tional 79, sponsored by Hocking Valley Arts 
Council and the Dairy Barn: Southeastern 
Ohio Cultural Arts Center. For information 
send long SASE to Quilts National 79, P.O. 
Box 280, Athens, Oh. 45701. 


JUNE 15-17—WRIGHTSTOWN, PA The 

Bucks County Guild of Craftsmen’s Spring 
Craft Fair and Sale. Hours: Fri. & Sat. 10am- 
9pm; Sun. noon-6pm. Held indoors, 75guild 
members participating, many demonstrat¬ 
ing. At Middletown Grange Fairgrounds, 
Penns Park Rd., west of Route 413, 
Wrightstown, Pa. 


JUNE 22-24—MILWAUKEE, Wl 17th annual 
Lakef rorit Festival of Arts, considered one of 
the nation's finest professional outdoor art 
shows, co-sponsored by the Friends of Art 
of the Milwaukee Art Center and First Wis¬ 
consin Banks. Hours: Fri. noon-8pm; Sat. 
and Sun. 10am-6pm. 


JUNE 22-24—RHINEBECK, NY Northeast 
Craft Fair, Dutchess County Fairgrounds. 
10am-6pm. Sponsored by American Craft 
Enterprises, Inc., a subsidiary of the Ameri¬ 
can Crafts Council. 


JUNE 22-29—GREENBELT, MD 10th annual 
Quilt Show sponsored by the National 
Quilting Assoc., Inc. From 10am-6pm Sun. 
CREATIVE CRAFTS 


thru Thurs., and from noonto8pm Fri., June 

22, and from 10am-8pm Sat., June 23. Hours 
on closing day from 10am-5pm. Admission 
$1.50. At the Greenbelt Jr. High School 
gymnasium, Greenbelt and Edmonston 
Rds., off Interstate 495 Exit #28. 

JUNE 30-JULY1— HURON BEACH, OC- 
QUEOC, Ml The Dancing Hippopotamus will 
hold its 9th annual Arts and Crafts Festival at 
the Bearinger Township Hall (on Route 646 
in Presque Isle County, 5 mi. inland from US 

23, halfway between Rogers City and 
Cheboygan). Admission free. 10am-6pm. 
Contact Lilien Foster, Box 133, Ocqueoc, 
Mi. 49763. 


JUNE 30-JULY 4—CEDAR LAKES, WV 1979 

Mountain State Art and Craft Fair at Cedar 
Lakes, near Ripley. 


JUNE 30-JULY 4—GREAT MILLS, MD 

Craftworks 79 10am-5pm. 4th Annual 
Summer Fair, Craft Show and Sale, Cecil’s 
General Store, Indian Bridge Rd. just off Rt. 
5,9 miles so. of Leonardtown. 301 -994-1510. 
Owned by the St. Mary's County Historical 
Society and managed by the Crafts Guild of 
St. Mary’s County, P.O. Box 173, Great Mills, 
Md. 20634. 


JUNE 30-OCT.1—GREAT MILLS, MD The 

Old Mill Arts and Crafts Show and Sale. 
Local handmade crafts and art. Watch 
craftsmen at work in a rustic colonial atmo¬ 
sphere. Open Thurs.-Sun. 11am-5pm. The 
Old Mill, Indian Bridge Rd., just off Rt. 5, 9 
miles so. of Leonardtown. Owned by the St. 
Mary's County History Assoc., Inc., P.O. Box 
392, Lexington Park, Md. 20653. 


JUNE 30-JULY 4—JONESBORO, TN 8th 

Annual “Jonesborough Days’ Invitational 
Arts & Crafts Festival. Tennessee’s oldest 
town celebrates its 200th birthday. Original 
and handmade crafts. 


JULY 1-8—WONDERING WOODS, KY An¬ 
nual Village Craft Festival in the Village of 
Wondering Woods, adjacent to the main 
entrance to Mammoth Cave National Park, 
at the jet. of Hwys. 70 & 225, just a few mi les 
off 1-65 at exit 53, Cave City or Park City. 
Hours 9am-6pm. 


JULY 4—MILLEDGEVILLE, GA Greater 
Milledgeville Arts and Crafts Festival to be 
held in Historica Milledgeville at the 
Milledgeville-Baldwin County Community 
Center. 


HOLLYWOOD FANCY FEATHER CO. 

Import/Export 
Manufacturer 
Wholesale— Retail 
Fancy Feathers 
of every type 
Write for price list 


Whatever 

You 

Do, 

DON’T 

TURN 

TO 

PAGE 59 

. . . unless you really love scaled 
miniatures, dollhouses, room 
settings and all the fun of miniature 
crafting. Because on that page 
you’ll find a convenient order form 
for THE MINIATURE MAGAZINE 
for yourself or for a friend. 

And you know what that could 
lead to. 





IT ALL ADDS UP . . . START WITH A FULL LINE OF MACRAME SUP¬ 
PLIES: NATURAL JUTES, GRASSES, SYNTHETICS, LEATHERS, SEINE 
TWINES AND OUR NEW 100% VIRGIN ACRYLIC YARN. ADD TO THIS 
AN ENORMOUS LINE OF BEADS, A VARIETY OF RINGS, HANDLES AND 
BUCKLES. COMPLETE IT WITH A FULL COMPLIMENT OF BASKETRY 
ITEMS: RAFFIA, WHEAT STALK, RATTAN AND RUSH. THE RESULT IS 
CLEAR. LEMCO IS THE NAME TO REMEMBER WHEN YOU THINK 
MACRAME AND BASKETRY. (WE ALSO HAVE A FULL LINE OF MINI 
ATURES.) SEND FOR OUR FULLY DETAILED CATALOGS AND SEE FOR 
YOURSELF. PLEASE SPECIFY WHICH CATALOG YOU WISH: MACRAME/ 
BASKETRY OR OUR JUMBO 26 PG. MINIATURE CATALOG. WRITE TO: 

LEMCO, P.O. BOX 40545, SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94140, DEPT. L4 















































ALTOGETHER PERFECT!- 
BINDERS FOR CREATIVE GRAFTS 


MAY 5—SYRACUSE, NY Fourth Miniature 
and Dollhouse Show & Sale, sponsored by 
the Syracuse Area Miniature Enthusiasts. 
Art & Home Center, New York State Fair¬ 
grounds. 10-6. Admission $1.00. 


MAY 5-6—GREENWHICH, CT Second 
Annual Small Wonders Show, an antique 
doll, dollhouse and miniatures exhibit, at 
the Parkway School on Lower Cross Rd. 
Hours 10-4. For information write Small 
Wonders, Mrs. Ceclia Farrell, Paddock Rd., 
Greenwich, Conn. 06830. 


MAY 6—WILLOW GROVE, PA. Philadelphia 
Miniaturia Exhibit & Sales for 1979 at the 
George Washington Motor Lodge Conven¬ 
tion Hall, U.S. 611 Penna. Tpke. Exit 27 (10 
min. off N.J. Tpke, Exit 6). Admission $2.50 
adults, children $1.50. Carolyn Sunstein, 
Show Coordinator, P.O. Box 26734, Elkins 
Park, Pa. 19117. 


MAY 10—CHATHAM, NJ Fourth Annual Doll 
House, Dolls, Toys & Miniature Show & Sale, 
for the benefit of the Rotary Club of 
Chatham charity fund. Corpus Christi 
Church, 10-9. Admission $2.00. Send SASE 
for information to: Questover Cottage Mini¬ 
atures, Elsie M. and William T. Browne, 
Mgrs., 121 Hillside Ave., Chatham, N.J. 
07928. 201-635-9221. 


MAY 10-13—MIAMI, FL Doll and Dollhouse 
Show, Dadeland Mall. Denise Fisher, Dade- 
land Merchants Association, In., 7535 
Dadeland Mall, Miami, Fla. 33156. 


MAY 12—CHAGRIN FALLS, OH Fifth An¬ 
nual Doll & Miniature Sale at the Town Hall, 
Main St. Admission $1.00. 


MAY 12—WHITE PLAINS, NY The Miniature 
Makers’ Society Encore '79 Miniatures and 
Dollhouses Show & Sale, Westchester 
County Center, 10-5. For information and a 
list of dealers, send SASE to Jane Haskell, 
31 Evergreen Rd., Northford, Ct. 06472. 


MAY 12—WAYNESBORO, VA Waynes¬ 
boro's First Annual Miniature Show, 9am- 


MAY 3-5—CHERRY HILL, NJ Third Annual 
Doll, Dollhouse, Miniature and Toy Show at 
the Cherry Hill Mall. 10am-9:30pm. For in¬ 
formation call Dianne Mueller at 609-663- 
9004. 


JULY 7-8—COCONUT GROVE, FL The 

Fourth Annual Handicraft Fair. Dinner Key 
Auditorium. For information write Handi¬ 
craft Fair, P.O. Box 4039, Miami Lakes, Fla. 
33014. 


JULY 5-7—PALO ALTO, CA The Santa Clara 
Valley Quilt Association's Quilt Symposium 
79, at Rick y Hyatt House. For information 
send long SASE to Isabelle Long, 159 Car¬ 
lisle Way, Sunnyvale, Calif. 94087. 


JULY 10-14—ASHEVILLE, NC Southern 
Highland Handicraft Guild Fair, Civic 
Center. 


JULY 15-17—SAUNA, KS The 14th annual 
meeting of the International Guild of Candle 
Artisans at the Holiday Inn Motel, 453 S. 
Broadway. For information about the Guild 
write Ms. Ida Novak, 1314 Grand Ave., 
Ellsworth, Kan. 67439. 


JULY 13-15—DANBURY, CT The Fifth An¬ 
nual Great Danbury State Arts & Craft Fair, 
at the Danbury State Fairgrounds off Exit 3 
of 1-84 at the jet. of US Routes 6&7. Hours: 
Fri. noon-6pm; Sat. & Sun. 10am-6pm. Ad¬ 
mission $1.50; children under 12 500. For 
information write Jack Stetson, Danbury 
Fair, Inc., 130 White St., Danbury, Conn. 
06810. 


miniature events 

Events pertaining exclusively to mini¬ 
atures are listed in this column. Be sure 
to see our regular Craft Events column 
elsewhere in this magazine for craft 
shows and fairs of interest to the gen¬ 
eral craftsman. If you have a listing for 
either of our events columns, please 
send it to Creative Crafts, Events, P.O. 
Box 700, Newton, N.J. 07860. There is 
no charge for these listings. Please 
allow at least a four month lead time. 
Due to possible changes in schedule or 
cancellations, readers are advised to 
confirm information. Listings in this 
column will also appear in the quar¬ 
terly publication, The Miniature 
Magazine. 


Our staff looked over many different binders before they really got excited 
over this one, and chose it for our readers. These binders are sturdy, built 
to last and have a cheery red cover with gold lettering. Each binder holds 
12 issues and protects them from damage. The binders open flat for easy 
reading or the removal of an issue or two for a specific project. It's an in¬ 
telligent and functional way for you to get your Creative Crafts all to¬ 
gether. $5.00 each postpaid 

(Binders shipped postpaid, N.J. residents add 5% sales tax.) 


CARSTENS PUBLICATIONS, Inc. Dept. 4003 

P.O. Box 700, Newton, N.J. 07860 

I enclose personal check or money order for. binder/s 

for Creative Crafts at $5-95 each, postpaid. 
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4pm at Main St. Methodist Church Fellow¬ 
ship Hall, 601 W. Main St. Admission 500. 
For information call or write Diane W. Zim¬ 
mer, Rt. 1, Box 481, Waynesboro, Va. 22980. 
703-942-7346. 


MAY 13—ALLENTOWN, PA Miniature Show 
and Sale, George Washington Motor Lodge, 
U.S. Rt. 22 and 7th St. Exit, Whitehall. For 
information: Lehigh Valley Child Care, 1268 
No. Irving St., Allentown, Pa. 18017. 10am- 
6pm. 


MAY 18-20—ROSEMONT, IL Wonderful 
World of Miniatures, Sheraton-O'Hare 
Motor Hotel, 6810 N. Mannheim Rd. Fri. 
8am-12pm wholesale only; Sat. sales 
lOam-IOpm; Sun. sales 10am-6pm. Adults 
$3.00, children under 12, $1.50. No children 
under 7, please. For information: Marlene 
Mayer, 2640 Golf Rd., Glenview, III. 60025. 
312-724-8280. 


MAY 18-20—MEMPHIS, TN TWIGS of Le 
BonheurChildren’s Hospital and Yesteryear 
present "All Things Small and Beautiful," 
1st Annual Le Bonheir Miniature and Doll 
Show at the Holiday Inn, Central Gardens. 
Fri. preview party 7pm-10pm, admission 
$7.50. Sat. 10am-6pm; Sun. noon-5pm. Ad¬ 
mission $1.50 adults, 750 children. For in¬ 
formation contact Kaye Kerns, 7691 Hwy 72, 
Memphis, TN 38138. 


MAY 19—BRIDGETON, NJ Dollhouses & 
Miniatures Show & Sale, Woodland Country 
Day School, Jericho Rd. For information: 
609-935-2992. 


MAY 26—HARPERS FERRY, WV The First 
Harpers Ferry Miniatures Show at the New 
Cliffside Convention Center. Sat. 9am-5pm. 
Sponsored by the Women’s Club of Harpers 
Ferry. For information contact Mrs. Harriet 
Cavallaro, Starlight Dolls, P.O. Box 423, 
Bolwar-Harpers Ferry, W. Va. 25426. 


JUNE 2—ELLINGTON, CT Dollhouse Show 
and Sale, 9:30am-4:30pm at Church of St. 
Luke. From Rt. 1-91 take exit 45 and follow 
Rt. 140 to Ellington center. Admission $1.50. 
Benefit show. For information write Colo¬ 
nial Pine Miniatures, 416 Whitney Ave., 
Hamden, Ct. 06518. 


JUNE 2-3—ONEONTA, NY Doll City Doll 
Show, Holiday Inn. Sat. 11am-8pm; Sun. 
10am-5pm. For American Cancer Society 
benefit. Doll Artisan Guild, 35 Main St., 
Oneonta, NY 13820. 


JUNE 8-10—ASHLAND, VA 6th Annual 
“Miniaturists Back to College" sponsored 
by Virginia Miniature Enthusiasts at 
Randolph-Macon College. Outstanding 
speakers, programs, workshops, select 
dealers, unusual exhibits. $90.00 (no depo¬ 
sits) all included. Limited reservations. 
None accepted after May 1, 1979. Contact 
Larry Garnett, 2431 Kenmore Rd., 
Richmond, Va. 23228. Exhibit and sales 
room open to public Saturday, June 9, 
1-4pm. 


JUNE 9—MADISON, Wl Second Annual Mini 
Mart, Dane County Exposition Center in the 
newly remodeled Forum Building, Room 1 
(formerly known as the Youth Building). 
Hours 11arr]-6pm. For further information 
contact Cheryl Lehmann, Producers. 3509 
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Portage Ave., Madison, Wis. 53704. 608- 
241-9231. 

JUNE 9-10—SMITHVILLE, NJ Seashore Doll 
and Miniature Show and Sale at Quail Hill 
Barn which is part of Smithville Inn in the 
Historic Towne of Smithville. (From Atlantic 
City, 9 mi. on Route30 to Route 9 north). Sat 
11am-7pm; Sun. 11am-5pm. Free parking, 
40 exhibitors. Admission $1.50, Children 
free when accompanied by adults. Contact 
Seashore Doll & Miniature, % Studio Im¬ 
ports, 2 N. Osborne Ave., Margate, N.J. 
08402. For information call 609-345-9177. 


JUNE 10—DANBURY, CT The first annual 
Doll House and Miniature Show presented 
by Candlewood Collectors Club for 
miniaturists. Danbury War Memorial. 
10am-6pm. Donation $2.00, children under 
12 not admitted. Benefit American Cancer 
Society, Danbury Unit. Exit 5 1-84, go south 
on Main to South St. (Rogers Park). 

JUNE 23-24—SANTA FE, NM Southwest 
Miniature Exposition, La Fonda Hotel. 
10am-6pm. Workshops in miniature making 
Friday, June 22. For further information 
send SASE to Mini Mundus, 970 Lexington 
Ave., New York, N.Y. 10021, or Dorothy 
Shaw, 1917 Fort Union Dr., Santa Fe., NM 
87501. Admission: $3.00. 


AUG. 2-5—BOSTON, MA National Associa¬ 
tion of Miniature Enthusiasts Houseparty, 
57 Park Plaza, Howard Johnson's, 200 
Stuart St. By advance registration only to 
Jan Burton, 92 Turner St., Quincy, Ma. 
02169. 


JUNE 3—TOLEDO, OH T A M E. Miniature & 
Doll Show & Sale, Crosby Garden, 5403 
Elmer Dr. Admission $1.00 for adults and 
500 children accompanied by an adult. 
Food available. For entry information write 
or call Peg Busch, 2710 McCord, Toledo, 
Oh. 43615. 419-841-7536. 


JUNE 17-19—PACIFIC PALISADES, CA 

Dollhouse exhibit and sale at the Commu¬ 
nity United Methodist Church. Hours 
11am-4pm. Sponsored by the Angels for 
Autistic Children. 



Mrs. William McHenry, owner of Yesteryear, 
left, and Mrs. Eugene Cashman, Jr., Chair¬ 
man for the First Annual Le Bonheur Mini¬ 
ature and Doll Show to be held in Memphis 
May 18-20, are shown with some samplings 
from the show. 


MACRAME' 

PATTERNS 

Fashions and Accessories to 
dress up your kids and their 
rooms by leading designer 
Marjorie Ames. Catalog 
$1.00. P.O. Box 113. CC6 
Short Hills, NJ 07078. 


A THRILLING CAREER 

AWAITS YOU. W e teach 

rest or e'd oh sofifi i 
new. Start 
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enjoy an enchanting hobby. Free 
booklet describes this unique ho 
study course. No salesmen 



NEWEST 
RELEASE 

by Pat Virch 
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thentic History of Norwegian Rose mating from the 
projects and pat 
»4 pages $6.50 


Maple and Basswood 
deductions, all illustrated; 
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SAY GOODBYE TO 

THE MINIATURE MAGAZINE 1977, 

THE MINIATURE MAGAZINE, 
Summer 1978 

and now 

THE MINIATURE MAGAZINE, 
Winter 1978 



Your continued support and 
enthusiasm has nearly sold 
out all our remaining back 
issues of The Miniature 


Magazine. Supplies are almost 
gone and no reprint is 
expected. To avoid disappointment 


send in the coupon below - 
Act now, or wave goodbye. 


This is your last chance to order. 
Offer good only while supplies last. 





I" 


Carstens Publications, Inc. 

I Dept. 2315 
| P.O. Box 700 
• Newton, New Jersey 07860 


P.O. Box 700 


8 Please send me the copies of The MINIATURE MAGAZINE indicated below. 


-- ' T * j sets of the 1977 Miniature Magazine, the Summer 1978 MINIATURE MAGA- 
| ZINE and the Winter 1978 MINIATURE MAGAZINE at $3.50 for all three. 

at $1.00 each. 





State_Zip 

please type or print legibly 


















T his month my spotlight is on Lynne 
Paddock, an energetic macrame' 
designer, teacher and writer from 
Franklin, New Jersey. Lynne’s motto is 
"Nothing ventured, nothing gained,” 
and it seems to be the key to her success 
in crafts. 

ILynne got involved in macrame in 
1975 when she found herself "stuck” at 
home with an infant and a toddler. 
Needing something to stimulate her 
mind, she visited the library and came 
home with every book they had on mac¬ 
rame'. "I taught myself methodically, 
taking it one step at a time,” she told 
me, "and within a few months I was 
designing and giving lessons.” 

Lynne had taught school before her 
children were born, so teaching mac¬ 
rame' came naturally to her. But she had 
not done the other things that were soon 
to follow in her macrame' career, and 
perhaps Lynne’s story will encourage 
you to do a little "venturing” yourself. 
Who knows what you might gain? 

Having learned macrame, Lynne de¬ 
cided to sell her work—in her own home 
gift shop. She began by "picking the 
brains” of friends who were lawyers, ac¬ 
countants and merchants. She also at¬ 
tended small business seminars, sent 
for literature from the Small Business 
Association, and read several books 
from the library. Then she enclosed her 
front porch, lined up 15 craft consignors, 
and opened her shop. She now had a 
showcase for her macrame' creations 
and a place in which to give lessons. Her 
shop was also helping a number of 
friends who needed a sales outlet for 
their work. Was this a successful ven¬ 
ture for Lynne? 

"Big profits were never a motive,” she 
says. "My first year was 'profitable’ 
since I didn’t pay rent, extra phone, 
babysitter fees, etc. I knew I would 
never get rich from my venture, but I 
enjoyed it. Life is too short to be devoted 
to the almighty dollar.” 

When customers began to tell Lynne 
that they "couldn’t find her” or "didn’t 
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want to bother her at home,” she de¬ 
cided it was time to open a regular retail 
shop, and she was lucky to find space 
about a mile from home. After a few 
months, however, Lynne learned what 
so many other craft shop owners have 
learned: that overhead expenses are dif¬ 
ficult to cope with. "I had faithful cus¬ 
tomers,” she says, "and everyone loved 
the merchandise, but my expenses were 
killing me. The only one who made 
money that year was my babysitter.” 
After 15 months in business, Lynne de¬ 
cided to close the shop and reopen her 
home shop, reasoning that if she was 
good enough, people would find her 
there. 

Another venture, something gained. 
Lynne’s experience as a retailer taught 
her a lot, and it also made her known in 
her community. Shortly after she closed 
her shop, a local fabric shop approached 
her with a proposition: Would she like to 
set up a macrame' and weaving depart¬ 
ment for them, run it, and give lessons? 
You bet! Lynne’s special gain from this 
experience was an involvement with 
weaving. "It’s my newly adopted love,” 
she says. "It’s such a good companion to 
macrame' that I couldn’t resist it.” 

Lynne still has her part-time job at 
the fabric shop, as well as her home stu¬ 
dio where she now writes, designs, sells 
macrame and supplies, and teaches a 
growing number of students. "In the 
last four years,” she says, "I have taught 
well over 600 people how to macrame, 
and I’ve enjoyed it tremendously.” 

One of her best students is her six- 
year-old daughter, Allison, who has 
been doing macrame' since the age of 4. 
"She’s the only kid in town who refers to 
her shoe laces as 'cords’,” says Lynne. 
"Although she has a hard time remem¬ 
bering the names of the knots, she can 
certainly remember how to do them.” 

In order to make sure that her former 
students didn’t forget her, Lynne 
started a newsletter called "Knotty 
Knews.” It contains macrame' and 
weaving tips, along with information 
about the supplies she offers for sale. "I 
enjoy writing, and it’s my nature to be 
helpful,” says Lynne. "I’ve made 
numerous friends through this whole 
experience, and this is one way to keep 
in touch with them.” 

Friends. That’s the best thing Lynne 
has gained from her various ventures. 

In addition to teaching and writing, 
Lynne also sells her designs, many of 
which have been sold to the DuPont 
Company. It’s unusual for an unknown 
designer to sell to a large company like 
this, so I asked her how it all came 
about. "The DuPont Vexar salesman for 
New England lived a few miles from 
here,” she said, "and he read an article 
about me in the local paper. He called 
and asked me to make an owl, using 
their product.” Lynne thought she was 
making the owl just for the salesman, 
but he sent it to the head of the Vexar 


division in Delaware who loved it so 
much he asked Lynne to create 
additional pieces. She worked free lance 
for a year and even got to go to Philadel¬ 
phia to demonstrate macrame for the 
Delaware Valley Hobby Industry Asso¬ 
ciation convention. "I felt like such a 
celebrity that weekend,” she recalls. 

Just look what Lynne gained from a 
newspaper article in her home town. 
She knows that a little bit of publicity 
can go a long way, and she tries to get as 
much of it as possible. One way she does 
this is to enter contests—and win. "The 
winners always get free publicity,” she 
says. And she should know. She’s never 
entered a contest where she didn’t win 
something. 

"But how do you win all the time?” I 
asked. "I always enter items that are in 
good taste and in pleasing colors,” she 
said. "The item should be finished on 
the back, and unique enough to make 
people want to look close, but not so 
different that it causes them to ask 
'What is it?’. Original work always 
causes more interest, of course.” 

Lynne’s other craft ambitions? "I 
think I’d like to work for a craft publica¬ 
tion, but I never want to be far from 
'doing my own thing.’ Teaching is a pos¬ 
itive experience for me, and I plan to 
continue. I want people to know that 
there is so much more to macrame' than 
plant hangers!” 

P.S. Lynne got free publicity in this 
column because she took the time to 
write to me about her accomplishments. 
If you’d like to see your name in print, 
why don’t you write to me, too? My ad¬ 
dress is P.O. Box 398, Libertyville, Ill. 
60048. 


LOOKING AHEAD .... 
at exciting craft projects 
in our 

AUGUST ISSUE 

Colorful beaded accessories 

for your home 

Window treatments in macrame 
Folk paint a four-panel screen 
Old Country painted tin 
Needlelace 

Children’s art interpreted in a quilt 
Enchanting old fashioned dolls 

And beginning 
a new regular department: 

Crafts for the Handicapped 

BE WITH US THEN! 
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Solid Sampler 


Now you're stitching up a 
storm. Next issue we'll tell how 
to assemble your three- 
dimensional sampler. 

Robbie and Tony Fanning 


A s you already know because you’ve 
been working like a bee since Oc¬ 
tober 1978, the Creative Crafts’ Solid 
Sampler is a needlepoint sampler with a 
difference. Like any other sampler, it 
gives you the opportunity to learn or 
review needlepoint stitches ranging 
from simple to advanced, and it is 
worked flat. Unlike others, this sampler 
becomes a solid (8" diameter) ball when 
you finish stitching it. You can stuff it 


and handle it and turn it and crush it to 
your face if you’re so inclined. 

The sampler is worked in three colors 
of yarn—red, black, and white. There 
are twelve faces, each identical in pat¬ 
tern, but each worked with three differ¬ 
ent stitches. Each of the next two issues 
of Creative Crafts will give detailed 
instructions and diagrams for six new 
stitches. Next time, Lesson #6 will give 
construction details on how to sew to¬ 
gether the twelve stitched faces to form 
the Solid Sampler. 

How to Read the Stitch Diagrams 

1) An arrow pointing up at the number 
1 means you bring the needle from the 
underside of the canvas up to the top¬ 
side. This is where you start the first 
stitch after the waste knot. 

2) Even numbers (2,4,6,8,10,etc.) mean 
that the needle is passing from topside 
to underside. 

3) Arrows curving in half-circles mean: 
rotate the canvas 180° to start the next 
row of stitches. 

4) Striped stitches are compensating 
stitches, used to fill areas into which a 
complete stitch will not fit. 



This is the Fifth Lesson in a series of six. 


5) The small inset picture of a whole 
Solid Sampler face shows you how to 
hold the canvas when you start stitch¬ 
ing (sometimes it is more convenient to 
start a given stitch at one corner than 
another, or to stitch vertically rather 
than horizontally). 

6) Fig. A shows a "thread intersection” 
on the canvas. 

The instructions accompanying each 
stitch diagram will clarify these general 
rules. 

The stitches for Faces 9 and 10 of the 
Solid Sampler are: 

RED BLACK WH(fE 

Face 9 Double Leviathan Tent* * Sheaf 
and Mosaic* 

Face 10 Cut Turkey Work* Split Algerian 
Gobelin Eye 

* You worked so hard last issue that 
you’ve earned a rest. The starred 
stitches are ones you already know from 
previous lessons. 

How are you doing so far? Do you take 
your Solid Sampler with you to meet¬ 
ings, to appointments, to swim meets, 
soccer matches, concerts? Are your 
neighbors impressed? Wait till they see 
it finished! 

"If you’d like to spend more time on 
crafts, but you’re having trouble finding 
time, Robbie and Tony Fanning’s latest 
book should help: Get it All Done and 
Still Be Human/A Personal Time- 
Management Workshop (Chilton Book 
Company, $9.95). The book is available 
from your local bookstore or auto¬ 
graphed by the authors from Fibar 
Designs, PO Box 2634C, Menlo Park, 
CA 94025 (California residents add 600 
tax). 
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Fig. A Thread Intersection 



Mosaic Stitch 
Face 9 (red yarn) 
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Double Leviathan 

(red yarn—one strand, Persian) 

First row: Count the number of horizon¬ 
tal threads between the point of the red 
pentagon and its base. Divide by two 
and count down from the point to the 
center. Mark with a pin. Now count up 
two horizontal threads and over to the 
left two vertical threads—and come out 
at 1. Make a giant cross by swinging 
down four thread intersections to the 
right to 2 and up at 3 to 4 (study stitch 
diagram). Continue to make crosses, fol¬ 
lowing the diagram. 

Note: There is enough space to make 
several more Double Leviathans 
around the central one, if you wish. 
Otherwise fill in the rest of the red area 
with Mosaics. 

Best uses: Double Leviathan can be 
made over any even number of threads. 
If the area to be covered is large enough, 
the scale can be varied—one large one 
over, say, 16 threads next to a cluster of 
crosses made over 8 with some small 
ones like this diagrammed one over 4. 

Mosaic 

(red yam—two strands, Persian) 

First row: Starting at the base of the red 
pentagon and working right to left, the 
first stitch is a simple Tent stitch over 
one thread intersection. The second 
stitch is an elongated Tent stitch, 
worked to the left of the first stitch, over 
two thread intersections, and ending di¬ 
rectly above the first stitch. The last 
stitch movement of the Mosaic stitch is 
another Tent stitch, worked over the 
thread intersection above the second 
stitch (see stitch diagram). You’ve now 
formed a little box of stitches. Continue 
across the bottom of the pentagon. 
Second row: Rotate the canvas 180°. 
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Repeat Row One, starting two horizon¬ 
tal threads below. Be sure to line up the 
Mosaic boxes with those in Row One. 
Continue working across the row, rotat¬ 
ing the canvas 180° for each additional 
row. Work up one side of the Double 
Leviathan and across the top of the red 
pentagon. Then go back and fill in the 
remaining side. (If you are a perfec¬ 
tionist, the Mosaic boxes of all red areas 
should line up. Hold the edge of this 
page of your CREATIVE CRAFTS verti¬ 
cally along the edge of a Mosaic box and 
check to see if the little boxes line up. 
We aren’t perfectionists ourselves.) 
Compensating stitches: Work as much of 
the Mosaic stitch as possible, and then 
fill in odd gaps with Tent stitch. 

Best uses: This is a pleasant stitch to 
work and gives the effect of little boxes 
piled up together. You can play with 
color, alternating rows of color or even 
boxes of color (use two needles threaded 
with different colors.) Mosaic can be 
worked in diagonal rows for a different 
color effect, but use a frame as diagonal 
stitches tend to distort the canvas. 

Tent Stitch 


Tent Stitch 
Face 9 (black yarn) 


(black yarn—two strands, Persian) 
First row: Work right to left, covering 
the intersection of one vertical thread 
and one horizontal thread and starting 
in the seam allowance above the top of 
the upright black spoke (which is above 
the top point of the inner red pentagon). 
When you’re all done with the sampler 
and the faces are sewn together, this 
black spoke will appear pointed, but you 
actually stitch it straight across at the 
top. Be sure not to pull the yam too 
tightly with each stitch. 

Second row: Rotate the canvas and 
stitch as in the first row. 
Compensating stitches: There are none. 
Either you stitch or you don’t stitch. 
Note: All rows of black Tent stitch slant 
in the same direction, and all the rows of 
stitches are parallel. Don’t try to change 
the direction of the rows—they should 
all be parallel to the base of the penta- 
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gon. Fill in the areas of black as if you 
were coloring with a black crayon— 
work down one side of the pentagon and 
out the spokes. Then go back and color 
in a new area. 

Best uses: Tent stitch is one of canvas 
work’s oldest stitches and if you are fa¬ 
miliar with sewing or embroidery, you 
will recognize it as merely a slanted 
back stitch. It should not be used on 
large background areas in your own 
work because it distorts the canvas, 
since all the yam tension is in the same 
direction. (Instead learn basketweave, 
which although easy to work is not 
shown here—ask your yarn store owner 
for lessons or look in a good needlepoint 
book.) Use Tent stitch in small areas or 
to surround areas of texture, such as the 
slightly raised Cross stitch of the center 
red pentagon. 

Sheaf 

(white yam—three strands, Persian) 
First row: Technically you should start 
this row with a compensating stitch, but 
this is confusing when you’re learning. 
So start the first Sheaf stitch four hori¬ 
zontal threads directly below where the 
inner side of the right black leg hits the 
black area (see diagram). Coming out at 
1, go up over four horizontal threads. 
Take four stitches like this, which is just 
like regular old Upright Gobelin. But 
then you get fancy by tying down the 
Upright Gobelin stitches with a Back 
stitch in the middle (see 9-10 on the 
stitch diagram). Don’t pull too tight or 
you’ll expose the canvas threads. Con¬ 
tinue on across the row. If you’re feeling 
very daring, read about compensating 
stitches now and put them in while you 
go. If not, wait until you’ve finished all 
the white areas before doing the odd¬ 
sized stitches. 

Second row: Rotate the canvas 180°. 


Start at the bottom and work up for four 
Upright Gobelin stitches before tying it 
down. Be sure this Sheaf stitch is lined 
up with those in the previous row. Con¬ 
tinue stitching in this manner. 

Note: As with other white areas, you 
will need to work into the seam al¬ 
lowances. Use a plain Upright Gobelin 
over four horizontal threads (no need to 
do extra work by tying it down). 
Compensating stitches: Fill in the odd¬ 
sized areas with as much of an Upright 
Gobelin as you can manage. If there are 
at least two compensating stitches 
side-by-side, tie them down with an ab¬ 
breviated Back stitch. 

Best uses: The Sheaf stitch lends a 
strong texture to your work. To show it 
off best, contrast it with low texture 
stitches (that’s why we used Tent in the 
black area). Sometimes you may want 
to pull the Back stitch extra-tight and 
work a tiny Upright Gobelin in the area 
exposed—a second color here is a 
pleasant surprise. 

Cut Turkey Stitch 

(red yam—one strand, Persian) 

First row: At the lower left side of the 
red pentagon, bring the needle out at 1. 
Skip two vertical threads and go in at 2, 
holding your left thumb on the yam so 
that it forms a small loop. Swing the 
needle up at 3 as shown. Then skip two 
vertical threads and go in at 4, bringing 
the needle out at 5 before pulling the 
yarn snugly in place. The stitched line 
3-4 holds the turkey work so it won’t 
pull out, and you can now let go of the 



loop. Repeat stitch movement, holding 
loop until secured for each stitch across 
the row. 

Second row: Without rotating the can¬ 
vas, work the stitch backwards, still 
holding each loop with your left hand. It 
feels awkward at first, but you’ll soon 
develop a stitch rhythm. 
Compensating stitches: Usually the 
loops above hide any canvas threads 
showing, but if not, fill in as you finish 
each row with another horizontal hold- 





















































































Algerian Eye 
Face 10 (white yarn) 



Face 10 (red yarn) 
cut Turkey Stitch 


o 



Split Gobelin 
Face 10 (black yarn) 


ing stitch (similar to 3-4, but shorter, if 
necessary). 

Cutting the yarn: When you’ve finished 
working the entire red pentagon, go 
back and snip all the loops with scissors. 
If the resulting fuzzies are of uneven 
length, trim them even with each other. 
Best uses: Turkey work gives a delight¬ 
ful fluffy texture and should be used 
sparingly as a strong accent. Don’t use it 
on furniture or garments, but do use it 
on flowers, animals, insect bodies, and 
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anywhere else your whimsy dictates. 

Split Gobelin 

(black thread—three strands, Persian) 
First row: Start in the seam allowance 
of the top black leg on its right edge. 
Stitch right to left from top to bottom 
over two horizontal threads. 

Second row: Rotate the canvas 180°. 
Come up at 1 one horizontal thread 
above the previous row of stitching. 
With the end of your needle, feel for the 
horizontal thread covered by the last 
row of stitching. You will actually split 
each stitch of the previous row when you 
go into the canvas, still making your 
Gobelin over two horizontal threads but 
overlapping the rows. 

Third row: Usually in needlepoint and 
embroidery, you use the same stitch 
movement for all rows of stitching. But 
in Split Gobelin you must change 
direction each row so that you are al¬ 
ways stitching into the previous row. 
This means you will sometimes stitch 
top-to-bottom and sometimes bottom- 
to-top. If you were to split the previous 
row from underneath, the yarn would 
bump up unpleasantly. 

Compensating stitches: Use Upright 
Gobelin stitches of various heights ac¬ 
cording to how much space you need to 
fill (anywhere from one to three hori¬ 
zontal threads). 

Best uses: Split Gobelin gives a rich look 
to your sampler. It is particularly effec¬ 
tive with tapestry yarn, giving a myste¬ 
rious almost-Chain-stitch look to the 
work. Beautiful shading can be done 



with Persian yarn by changing one 
strand of the three at a time, from dark 
to light or vice versa, in the same color 
range. 

Algerian Eye 

(white yarn—two strands, Persian) 
First row: Before starting, be sure to 
stitch a sample Algerian Eye in the 
canvas margin or on your doodle cloth. 
Two strands of yarn may not cover the 
canvas threads properly. You will have 
to stitch in the margins, as you’ve done 
for other white areas. Start at the bot¬ 
tom right of the white area, one vertical 
thread to the left of the black leg. Come 
up at 1, go directly down over one hori¬ 
zontal thread at 2. All of the stitch 
movements are from the outside to the 
center. If you were to reverse that— 
work from the center out—you’d find 
previous stitches being poked out un¬ 
evenly. Continue working right to left, 
as shown in the stitch diagram. 
Second row: Rotate the canvas 180°. 
Movement 1 comes out and shares a 
hole with 1 of your last Algerian Eye in 
Row One. Continue working across the 
row. Remember you always work into 
the outside margins. 

Compensating stitches: As long as the 
partial stitches aim for a theoretical 
center hole, they will not look funny. 
Fill in as much of the Algerian Eye 
stitch as you can, even if it’s only one 
comer. The eye fills in the rest. 

Best uses: Algerian Eye is very time- 
consuming to work so you would not 
plan it for a huge area (unless you were 
stranded on a desert island). It can be 
stretched out either way by working 
over, say, two vertical threads and four 
horizontal threads or vice versa. It also 
can be worked singly as windows, bird 
and animal eyes, flower centers, etc. 
Turned on its side, it makes a beautiful 
diamond. ce 
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.Decorating a Chair 


by Joyce Howard 


C hairs, chairs, chairs, they are to be found everywhere 
today. Search in attics, junk and antique shops, flea 
markets, garage and yard sales. Check the used furniture 
ads in your local newspaper. 

It would surprise many to learn that today’s decorated 
pieces are the antiques and heirlooms of tomorrow. Color 
adds decor to any room. Keep the background or walls rela¬ 
tively neutral with the use of white or off white or a soft 
muted tone. The excitement in color should be left to the 
added pieces of furniture with design and tones. 

The study and technique of decorating today’s chairs are 
not only a fun project but a lesson in mixing color and the use 
of balance of design to be applied to any object. 

To start, select chairs in fairly good condition. Some dam¬ 
aged chairs can be repaired with the use of a good quality 
carpenter’s glue. Old paint may be removed by scraping the 
surface with a hand scraper and electric sander or by apply¬ 
ing a paint remover, following directions carefully on the 
can. Wood that has been previously stripped of paint and 
varnish should be checked for cracks and holes and filled 
with plastic wood, let dry and sand. Seal new wood with 
equal parts shellac and alcohol. Let dry 24 hours. Paint two 
coats of either low lustre water base latex or flat oil base 
paint. Let dry between coats. 
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Materials 

Acrylic tube paints—I prefer Grumbacher Hylar paints 
White 

Hansa Orange 
Yellow Ochre 
Burnt Sienna 
Grumbacher Red 
Manganese Blue 
Black 

#5 and #2 red sable Grumbacher short handle beax art 
series brush 
Fine sandpaper 
0000 steel wool 

Paint remover or electric sander 
Low lustre varnish [shellac and alcohol for new wood 
only] 

Tracing paper 
Graphite paper 
Paper towel or soft rags 

Antique stain (Formula for stain: Equal parts oil base 
burnt umber pigment in can) 

Clear glaze 


Old chairs like this are easily found at flea markets, antique fairs 
and second hand shops. If the chair you select does not have a 
wooden panel in the seat, it is a simple matter to affix one in place of 
a leather covered or woven reed seat. 


Trace pattern of seat design and chair back with tracing 
paper. Paint the backgrounds of both design areas with 
white acrylic tube paints. Cover entire area. Let dry a few 
minutes and tape corners with masking tape, tracing over 
design area and slip graphite paper, shiny side down under 
tracing. Follow colors in pattern. When painting is com¬ 
pleted paint on antique stain over entire chair. Wipe off with 
a soft rag or paper towel. Allow stain to remain thicker in 
joint and edges. Wipe design area clean, shade only outer 
.edge of design. Let stain dry 24 hours or more. When thor¬ 
oughly dry varnish up to 4 or 5 coats. Allow to dry between 
coats and rub with 0000 steel wool before each new coat of 
varnish. This removes particles and gives varnish the hand 
rubbed appearance. 

This series of articles on folk painting has been running in 
Creative Crafts since April 1978. Instructions for the au¬ 
thor’s method of antiquing appeared in the June 1978 issue. 
Back issues are available for $1.00 each. esc 
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Pattern for chair back is on page 63 
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Make a leaded stained glass window for your 
castle. Our detailed, step-by-step instructions 
will show you how. 

by Jo Frohbeiter-Mueller 


M aking brilliantly colored glass windows seems extra¬ 
ordinarily difficult to the uninitiated but quite the 
opposite is true. The technique can be learned from this brief 
article and mastered in your workshop. When you learn to 
make stained glass windows you can transform your home 
into a vibrant spectrum of colors that changes as the sun 
moves across the sky. 

The procedure for making windows is divided into the 
following steps: drawing the cartoon, making a pattern, cut¬ 
ting glass, leading, soldering, sealing, and cleaning. 

Equipment 

Plan to spend a few dollars for equipment. With the proper 
tools, window making can be a joy; with poor tools it’s a 
hassle. Catalogs from companies handling stained glass 
equipment have a seemingly endless array of tools one might 
buy, and while many of them can be useful, most of them are 
not necessary. A beginner should acquire the tools listed 
below before starting to work with glass. The right tools will 
enforce good procedural practices and lead to successes, 
while inadequate tools can cause a beginner to give up in 
frustration. 

Pattern shears: Pattern shears (around $10.00) have two 
blades on the bottom and a thick 1/10 inch blade on top. 
These shears cut a strip of paper from between the pattern 
pieces that is the width of the heart of the lead used to hold 
the pieces of glass together. 

Glass breaking pliers: This plier (around $7.00) has Wide 
flat grippers that grasp the glass so that it can be easily 
broken along a scored line. 

Grozzing pliers: This tool (around $6.00) is used to nibble 
off little pieces of glass that cause a poor fit. It is essential for 
breaking sharply curved lines. 

Soldering iron: Use a 40 to 80 watt iron, preferably one 
that has a replaceable tip. Place a rheostat in the line so the 
temperature can be more sensitively controlled. 

Solder: The best solder for window making is 60/40 solder 
which means 60 parts tin and 40 parts lead. This combina¬ 
tion of metals becomes fluid at a relatively low temperature, 
yet makes a strong bond which it cools. The solder should be 
around 1/8 inch in diameter and have a solid core—no flux 
inside. 

Flux: Flux is needed to make the solder adhere to the lead. 
It is applied to a joint just before soldering. Buy organic flux 
and brush it onto the lead with a small watercolor brush or 
something of this nature. 


Horseshoe nails: It’s worth buying special flat nails for 
window making. Because they are flattened, they do a better 
job of holding the pieces of glass in position while the window 
is being constructed than do round nails. 

Cutting board: A piece of 1/2 inch plywood about 2 by 2 feet 
works nicely. Nail a strip of wood along one edge. Glass is 
held against the wood strip so it does not slip while being 
scored. 

Building board (Fig. 1): Use a piece of 3/4 inch plywood 
and nail two wood strips along two edges of the board at a 90 
degree angle. Be certain that the strips make a perfect 90 
degree angle because the window corner will be shaped by 
these strips. My husband and I have a number of building 
boards ranging in size from several feet for constructing 
small windows to several yards for constructing larger win¬ 
dows. 

Hacksaw blade: This is used for cutting the lead. Many 
window makers use a lead knife (Fig. 2) but this has a 
tendency to deform and flatten the lead. This difficulty can 
be circumvented by cutting the lead with a hacksaw blade. 

Glass: Chances are you’ll order glass from a glass factory 
or supply house. Even if a store that sells stained glass items 



This strictly “churchy" window is a composite of lines taken from a 
window in our old family church. It is mounted in the side of a closet 
and lit from behind with incandescent bulbs. 
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is in your vicinity, the cost will be much more than if you 
order directly from a supply house. To get started, order a 
glass sample kit made up of 1-inch square pieces of all the 
kinds of glass the company can supply. Glass is sold in ap¬ 
proximately square foot sheets or in some cases 2' x 2' or 2' x 
4' sheets. Don’t order a piece of this and a piece of that 
because you’ll end up without enough of any one color to 
serve as background. Order multiple sheets of a few basic 
subdued shades along with single sheets of a variety of col¬ 
ors. The cost of the different colors of glass reflects the com¬ 
pounds used to color the glass. Blues, greens, browns, and 
yellows cost around $2.00 to $4.00 per square foot; reds 
always cost more. Before ordering glass, have in mind how 
the glass will be used. 

Glass cutter (Fig. 3): A glass cutter (around $1.25) consists 
of a small steel wheel that turns on an axle at the end of a 
handle. I prefer a #8 Fletcher pattern cutter because it has a 
small 5/32" diameter steel wheel that is especially designed 
for cutting sharp curves. Most cutters have a straight handle 
but some have a ball on the top. This ball is used to tap along 
the scored line (on the opposite side of the glass) to encourage 
the glass to accurately break along the line. One edge of the 
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This window is made of colored glass surrounded with clear glass, 
giving a stained glass effect yet allowing viewing and light to come 
through the window. 


cutter has tooth-like projections that can be used to nibble 
away bits of glass (Fig. 4). Keep the cutter lubricated by 
standing it, when not in use, in a small jar containing one 
part household oil to two parts kerosene. Discard the cutter 
when it becomes dull or knicked. 

Lead came (Fig. 5): Came comes in 6-foot lengths and costs 
about $1.00 per length. It is made in a variety of widths and 
shapes and is used to surround the edges of each piece of 
glass. H-shaped came is used as a common border where two 
pieces of glass are butted together, and U or H-channel is 
used around the window edge. A beginner should avoid thin 
came because the leaf (the part that lays over the glass) is so 
narrow that it will not cover or hide inaccurately cut glass. 
Start with round H, 1/4" came within the window and 5/8" or 
1/2" flat U or H-channel came around the perimeter. As you 
develop more expertise, try different sizes. 

Yes, it does cost at least a hundred dollars to buy the tools 
and supplies necessary to get into window making, but many 
of these are non-recurring expenditures, and the investment 
can be turned into beautiful windows that are a joy to behold. 

Drawing the Cartoon 

The first step in making a window to draw a cartoon. A 
cartoon is a line drawing of the proposed window. Several 
points should be kept in mind while making the cartoon. 
Strive for simplicity. A line that can be drawn with a swish of 
the pencil represents a line that must be cut from glass and 
then leaded and fit to another piece of glass. For this reason, 
simplicity is desirable as it makes constructing the window 
easier. But there is a more important reason to strive for 
simplicity. Nice flowing lines make a clean looking window 
but a small intricate pattern without areas of contrast causes 
the window to look cluttered. The beauty and qualities of the 
glass cannot be captured with lots of little pieces of glass 
leaded together, so try to use small pieces of glass next to 
larger pieces. To get your gray matter working and ideas for 
windows coming, start doodling. Draw on small pieces of 
paper that are the relative width and length of the window 
you are planning. For instance, if the window is to be 3 x 4 
feet, make the doodling paper 6x8 inches. Keep drawing, 
discarding, and redrawing lines until you are satisfied. 
While making a drawing, consider where the window will be 
used and the feeling the window should convey. A stained 
glass window will set the mood of an area and must be 
carefully designed to produce the desired effects. 

After designing a window, let it rest for a few days before 
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Tools: Above, pattern shears, breaking pliers, grozzing pliers, glass 
cutters in lubricant, glass marking pen, all on glass cutting board. 
Below, soldering iron with rheostat, solder, flux and flux brush. 



drawing it to scale. When you are satisfied with the small 
cartoon, draw it to scale on a piece of kraft paper (heavy with 
a texture similar to a large brown grocery sack). This is easy 
to do if the small drawing and the kraft paper are divided into 
a grid with vertical and horizontal lines (Fig. 6). Again, after 
the cartoon has been drawn to scale, let it rest. Put the 
cartoon where you will see it for a few days. Time will help 
reveal errors that once in glass will never cease to annoy you. 

Pattern Making 

After the cartoon is complete, make a copy of it. This copy 
will serve as the pattern for cutting the pieces of glass. The 
pattern should be made on light poster board quality 
paper—the thickness of 3" x 5" cards. Place the pattern paper 
down, cover it with carbon paper (face down) and then lay the 
cartoon on top. Thumb tack the comers so nothing can slip. 
Trace the cartoon and then number each piece of pattern and 
cartoon, starting at the corner where you plan to start con¬ 
struction. Do not cut a piece from the pattern until you are 
ready to use it. This is in direct contrast to instructions you 
will find in many books, but I have learned that it is easier to 
cut each pattern piece as it is used, thus eliminating the 
possibility of losing pieces and trying to keep them in order. 

Cutting Glass 

Learn to cut (score) and break glass by practicing on old 
panes of clear glass. Most homes have an old storm window or 
door in the basement or garage. Remove the panes and prac¬ 
tice the various cuts and breaks that are necessary in win¬ 
dow making. You should realize that clear window glass is 
much softer than most stained glass and will not require as 
much pressure to score. Nonetheless, it is valuable to learn 
how to handle cheap clear glass before working with colored 
glass. 

Cut glass on the flat surface of the cutting board. When 
this becomes badly pitted, turn it over for a fresh start. 

There is no right way to hold a glass cutter. A method that 
works for one person might not work for another. I hold the 
cutter in the traditional manner as shown in Figure 3. How¬ 
ever the cutter is held, the fingers must be kept rigid. The 
strength and movement required to follow the design and 
score the glass comes not from the fingers, but from the 
shoulder and elbow with the trunk of the body adjusting to 



Fig. 1 Building Board Fig. 2 Lead Cutter 



Cut the pattern pieces apart with pattern shears. A thin line of paper 
is removed with the pattern shears that is the width of the heart of 
the lead used to hold the pieces of glass together. 



Fig. 3 Position for holding glass Fig. 4 Use serrated edge to 
cutter break off bits of glass. 



Fig. 5 Lead, called Came. H and U-channel 
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Fig. 6 Draw a network of grid lines 
to enlarge the cartoon. 



Fig. 7 Break glass by turning 
wrists up while pulling out. 



Cut lead with a hacksaw blade. The lead is held between two nails. 
File the ends of the lead to remove irregularities. 



Draw around the pattern piece with a glass marking pen. Stretch 
the lead by putting one end in a clamp or vise and pulling the other 
end with pliers. 




Fig. 8 Cut lead with a hacksaw 
blade. Horseshoe nails hammered 
into the workbench will keep the 
lead In position while it is being 




Fig. ID Lead the pieces of glass as 
shown. 


Fig. 9 Use a tapered piece of wood 
(lathekin) to open the channel in the 



compensate for the shoulder movement. If you learn to cut 
improperly, using the fingers to guide the cutter around the 
pattern, you will tire easily and in the long run will have 
difficulty cutting accurately. As pressure is applied to the 
glass, pull the glass cutter towards your body. As the cutter 
scores the glass a crackle can be heard. It is much easier to 
cut glass while standing rather than sitting. In the sitting 
position, the movement is confined to the arms but when 
standing the movement of the body can contribute to the 
movement necessary for cutting around a pattern. This, of 
course, requires a high table or bench—42 inches is a com¬ 
fortable height. 

Glass must be accurately cut in order for the pieces to fit 
together precisely. The easiest way to cut a piece of glass is to 
draw around the pattern with a nylon tip glass marking pen, 
then score the glass just inside the line. If the glass is cut on 
the line, the pieces of glass may be a fraction too large and 
may not fit exactly. 

After glass has been scored with the cutter, it must be 
promptly broken. If several minutes intervene between scor¬ 
ing and breaking, the internal structure of the glass changes 
and frequently the break does not follow the scored line. 

Break large pieces of glass either with breaking pliers or, if 
you prefer, you can grip the glass on each side of the scored 
line between your thumb and fingers (Fig. 7) and quickly 
twist up and out. The thumbs go out in opposite directions 
and the wrists turn up. Try this movement without any glass 
in your hands to get the feel of it. Small pieces of glass should 
be broken with grozzing pliers or breaking pliers. 

Leading 

The pieces of glass that make up a window are held to¬ 
gether with strips of lead that are soldered together. Lead 
must be stretched and straightened before it is used in a 
window. Lay the lead on a work table and fasten one end in a 
vise or clamp. Hold the other end with a pliers and pull 
straight back, firmly and evenly, until the lead becomes 
straight and taut. A six-foot length should be stretched 3 to 4 
inches. 

Lead is easily cut with a hacksaw blade (Fig. 8). Wrap one 
end of the blade with masking tape to protect your hands. 
Gently saw the lead, round side up, while holding it between 
two horseshoe nails that have been driven into the work 
bench. If the lead becomes crimped or needs the channel 
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to melt the lead came while soldering because the lead has 
only a slightly higher melting temperature than the 60/40 
solder. 

Tin the soldering iron. This means applying a film of solder 
to the surface of the tip. A handy way to tin the iron is to place 
a short length of solder in a bottle cap. Brush on some flux 
and then press the hot tip into the solder and flux. Keep a rag 
or damp sponge handy to wipe off the tip of the iron when 
extraneous materials adhere to it. 

Just before soldering, brush a little organic flux onto the 
lead at the joint. Flux prevents oxidation and insures adhe¬ 
sion of the solder to the lead. Do not apply flux to a lot of joints 
at once but rather to one or two just prior to soldering. 

The temperature of the iron is the key to making neat, 
smooth joints. If the iron is too hot, the solder "pops” or 
bubbles; if the iron is not hot enough the solder will form 
peaks. When numerous joints are to be soldered in succes- 



These two windows are actually next to each other and the design 
extends to make them a unit. The stained glass panels are set in, 
from the window glass and a blind hangs between the outside 
window and the panels. 



widened to accommodate a thick piece of glass, run a piece of 
tapered wood, called a lathekin, through the channel (Fig. 

9) . 

Lead each piece of glass as it is placed on the cartoon (Fig. 

10) . It’s too unwieldy to try to cut the long strips of lead on the 
construction table so cut working lengths. Shape the lead 
around the glass, mark the desired length with the scratch of 
an ice pick, remove the lead to the lead cutting table and saw 
it with the hacksaw blade. As each piece of lead is put in 
place, secure it with nails and proceed to the next piece of 
glass. 

Soldering 

The lengths of lead surrounding each piece of glass are 
held together with solder. If the lead fits closely together at 
each intersection it is much easier to solder and the end 
product is neater than if a gap must be filled. Nonetheless, 
sometimes a gap does exist. In this case, flatten a half-inch 
length of came with a hammer to a thickness of about 1/32". 
Cut a piece of this to fill the gap. If it’s a little snug it will hold 
in place better during soldering; otherwise, the lead patch 
has a tendency to move or float when applying the solder. 

Practice soldering on scrap lead to learn just how hot the 
iron should be when soldering on the window. It’s very easy 


sion, proceed slowly enough so the iron can reheat between 
solderings because the process of melting the solder and 
heating the lead came drains heat from the iron. 

Touch a small amount of solder to the side of the iron and 
then hold the iron briefly on the joint to be soldered. The 
solder will flow, making a smooth joint. Many novice window 
makers put the solder between the lead and the iron and 
sometimes fail to make neat joints. 

Lead the glass pieces together as they are cut and solder 
them after several pieces are in place. Many "how-to” books 
suggest cutting all of the glass at one time then leading them 
in place and finally soldering. This method sometimes 
works, but more often this method can cause a fiasco. After 
many frustrating hours of trying to get the pieces to not only 
fit together, but also to stay in place until the rest of the 
pieces were fitted together, I discovered that there is a better 
and simpler way. Put a window together as the pieces of glass 
are cut. By doing this it is possible to make adjustments as 
the window proceeds. For instance, if a piece is cut just ever 
so slightly smaller or larger than the pattern, then the next 
piece can be altered to fit, but if all the pieces of glass are cut 
before they are put together, there is no opportunity to make 
this adjustment and the little imperfections can accumulate 
and present a real problem as the window nears completion. 
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After all the joints are soldered on one side of the window, 
turn it over. Be careful! The window is very fragile at this 
point and will fall apart if improperly handled. If the window 
is small, pick it up along the edge nearest you supporting it 
with both hands and while keeping the far edge resting on 
the table, pull the far end of the window forward, turning it 
over as you lay it down. If the window is larger, even 2' x 2' 
put a sheet of plywood over it and with the help of your spouse 
or kids turn the window while it’s sandwiched between the 
plywood and the building board. Squeeze the two boards to¬ 
gether while turning. Explain to your helper exactly what is 
to be done before the window is handled. Indecision at a 
critical point in the turning can be disastrous. 

Sealing the Window 

After the soldering is complete the tiny gaps and grooves 
between the lead and glass are filled with putty. This proce- 



Fit lead to each piece of glass. Apply flux to the joint just prior to 
soldering. 



dure firms the glass in the lead channel and makes the 
window much stronger. An unputtied window will rattle 
because while some glass fits snuggly in the lead channel, 
other pieces of glass are thinner and do not fill the channel. 

Make a slurry of DAP 1012 Glazing Compound and linseed 
oil. Add linseed oil and stir until the mixture has the consis¬ 
tency of very thick cream. Drip this mixture over the window 
and, using a nail cleaning or scrub brush, push the mixture 
under the lead leaf with a circular scrubbing motion. Brush 
in all directions. Continue to add the putty mixture until no 
more can be pushed under the lead. Next, sprinkle sawdust 
over the window. Use a clean scrub or nail brush and push it 
around to absorb the residual putty. Brush off the putty¬ 
laden sawdust and sprinkle on a fresh batch. Push this saw¬ 
dust around the corners and brush it off again, removing as 
much residual putty as possible. Turn the window over and 
repeat the puttying and cleaning processes. The putty may 
have dripped through at some spots indicating there surely 
was a loose fit, but the putty fills in the gaps and leaves the 
window sealed. 

Cleaning 

Some craftsmen follow the sawdust procedure with a dust¬ 
ing of whiting (powdered calcium carbonate) to clean the 
CREATIVE CRAFTS 



Solder the pieces together as the window is constructed. To 
strengthen the window add a support rod. Strike a line across the 
window. Solder copper wires to the leads that cross the line, 



window. However, the white powder adheres to the putty and 
makes white spots on the gray putty. For this reason, I do a 
final cleanup with still another batch of sawdust and finally 
rub the cleaned glass with a soft cloth. Sometimes it is neces¬ 
sary to run along the lead with a knife to remove stubborn 
pieces of clinging putty. Be very careful not to gouge under 
the lead leaf and upset the putty or to damage the lead in any 
way. Wait at least a week before mounting the window in a 
frame or casing as this will allow the putty to "set up”. 

Support Rods 

Both the glass and lead that goes into a window are heavy 
components and a completed window will weigh many 
pounds. Sometimes the weight causes the window to sag. If 
the window is larger than 2' x 2', plan to add iron or brass 1/4" 
diameter support rods. Strike a horizontal line across the 
lower half of the window and solder copper wires with loose 
ends to the lead. Set the window Into the window opening and 
mark on the casing where holes should be drilled for the rods. 
Remove the window and drill holes in the window casing. 
The rod should be two inches longer than the window is wide. 
Therefore, the hold on one side of the window should be two 
inches deep so the rod can be put into position, and the hole 
on the other side of the window should be one inch deep. 
Remove the window and drill the holes in the casing. Return 
the window to the opening and put the rod in place. Twist the 
wires on the window around the rod. Clip off excess wire and 
press the twisted wire flat against the rod. A support rod adds 
considerable strength to a window and is particularly needed 
if the window is in a door and is frequently jarred. Larger 
windows require more than one support rod and the rule of 
thumb is a horizontal support rod every two feet. cc 


For further information look up one or all of the following 
publications: 

Stained Glass Window art by Luciano. Hidden House, 
1976. 

Stained Glass Crafting by Paul W. Wood. Sterling, 1971. 
How To Work in Stained Glass by Anita and Seymour 
Isenberg. Chilton, 1972. 

A free catalog of stained glass materials can be obtained from 
Whittemore and Durgin Glass Co., Box 2065, Hanover, 
Mass. 02339. 
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Some surprising things can 
happen when you start 
"thinking small." Our Mini Muf¬ 
fin is just a one-twelfth size ver¬ 
sion of a lovable Rag-A- 
Muffin doll. 


Dollhouse 

Rag-A-Mu-Fflns 


W e’ve often said that any craft that 
can be done full-size can be 
miniaturized. Perhaps we should qual¬ 
ify that statement with an "almost,” but 
it does seem to us that there are very few 
full-scale crafts that one couldn’t use in 
dollhouse decorating. The idea of 
miniaturizing crafts has so intrigued us 
that we decided to explore its possi¬ 
bilities more deeply, beginning with our 
dollhouse Rag-A-Muffin, which is a 
miniaturization of the doll you see on 
the cover of this issue of Creative 
Crafts. We took the pattern for the 
original 27" doll and reduced it to one- 
twelfth size with the help of our photo¬ 
stat machine. CC’s Wendie Blanchard 
assembled the tiny doll pictured, which, 
as you can see makes a perfect playmate 
for a dollhouse inhabitant. 

The original Rag-A-Muffins are the 
creation of Jan Way, who designed this 
delightful little boy and girl for her 
Pull-A-Part pattern books, which con¬ 
sist of patterns for painting plaques, 
boxes, canisters and other wooden 
items. The charming Rag-A-Muffins 
are shown in the pattern books engag¬ 
ing in dozens of activities, from milking 
cows to playing tennis. There are 
presently five pattern books published 
by Jan and Dick Way; each priced at 
$5.00 postpaid. 

Rag-A-Muffins Pattern Books are 
available in the following titles: Rag- 
A-Muffins, Vol. I; Rag-A-Muffins, Vol. 
II; Rag-A-Muffins, Hearts & Flowers, 
Vol. Ill; Rag-A-Muffins Down on the 
Farm, Vol. IV; and Rag-A-Muffins 
Holiday Happiness, Vol. V. The books 
may be ordered from Char-Lee Origi¬ 
nals, Inc., P.O. Box 95, No. Aurora, Ill. 
60542. 

The patterns given here are reduc¬ 
tions of the original, full-size patterns, 
with a few changes made in the in¬ 
structions to accommodate the smaller 
size. Full-size patterns for the boy, 
"Corny Muffin,” and the girl, "Emmy 
Lou Muffin,” are also available from the 
Ways at the above address for $3.50 
The Rag-A-Muffins’ creator, Jan 
Way, is an enthusiastic and obviously 
talented person who seems to take an 
endless delight in dreaming up new 
things for these two little imps to do. In 



Emmy Lou Muffin holds Minnie Lou Muffin, a one-twelfth scale replica of hervery own sfelf. 
Dick and Jan Way's Rag-A-Muffin publications feature patterns for painting Rag-A-Muffins 
in all kinds of activities. 
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Tweezers are very helpful in stuffing 
and turning right side out. 

1. Place entire pattern sheet #1 on ma¬ 
terial. 

2. Cut out pattern pieces, making sure 
to cut two additional foot and arm pieces 
(total of 4 each). Mark lines on arms and 
legs where joints will be seamed. 

3. Cut out Head pattern piece and place 
on flesh colored material. Cut out two, 
one for face and one for back of head. 

4. Trace face pattern onto one piece of 
the head pattern, using transfer paper 
or dressmaker carbon. Trace off the 
eyelash pattern for either boy or girl 
doll. 

5. Paint eyes solid black and eyelashes 
with #00000 liner brush. (Note on pat¬ 
tern that different eyelashes are shown 
for boy and girl doll.) 

6. Go back with white paint and put in 
highlight in eyes. Be sure black paint is 
dry first so you don’t end up with a 
"gray” highlight. 

7. Next, paint in nose and freckles with 
black and a liner brush. 

8. On the painted face side of the doll, 
proceed as follows: Pin chin strip to bot¬ 
tom of face from point "A” to point "A”. 
Stitch together, following the muffin¬ 
shaped jawline on head, and easing in 
the fabric in the rounded cheek areas. 
Front of face is now completed. 

9. For the back of the head, pin and 
stitch from point "A” down on either 
side, leaving an opening at the neck 
large enough to permit you to stuff head 
with tweezers. Put aside. 

Leg and Foot: 

10. Pin 2 foot pieces together and stitch 
seam from center front around to circle. 

11. Stitch foot to lower leg, matching 
center fronts. 

12. Stitch center back seam of leg from 
upper edge to circle on foot. 

Arm and Hands: 

13. Pin two arms sections together, 
sew, leaving top open for stuffing. Clip 
at corner and inner curves. Do both 
arms. 

Body: 

14. Stitch body front and bade together, 
leaving arm openings and entire bottom 
open, but sewing the neck of the body 
closed. 

Stuffing: 

15. Head: Stuff firmly, especially in the 
cheek area. 

16. Hands and Arms: Stuff lower part 
of hands and arms firmly, machine 
stitch on indicated joint lines. Stuff 
upper part of arms softly. Place arms to 
fit into body arm openings. Pin and 
stitch. 

17. Feet and Legs: Stuff lower part of 
feet and legs firmly, machine stitch on 
indicated joint lines. Stuff upper leg 
softly. 

18. Position and stitch legs on body 
front. 

19. Stuff body firmly, taking special 
care to stuff neck and upper body as 
tightly as possible. Very important as 
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spite of their constant activity, they are, 
as Jan is quick to point out, very well 
behaved, good children. Rag-A-Muffins 
never, ever have mouths. You know the 
old saying, "Children should be seen 
and not heard.” 

Whether you make them full-size like 
the ones on our cover, or dollhouse size 
following the patterns and directions 
given on these pages, we know that 
Rag-A-Muffins will have a special place 
in your affections. 

Materials for One Mini 

Rag-A-Muffin 


6"x6" flesh color T-shirt fabric (50% 
polyester, 50% cotton. Make sure 
fabric is a knit, for ease in stuffing 
and assembling doll.) 

A handful of packaged stuffing, either 
cotton or polyester 
Some embroidery thread for hair 
Black and white acrylic or oil paint 
for facial features 
#00000 liner brush 
Tweezers 

Instructions 

Note: Use the smallest possible seam 
allowance; double stitch all body pieces. 


One-twelfth size Rag-A-Muffin fits right in with scale dollhouse miniatures. Chair was 
handcrafted by John Parkes. The stove is from anew kit by Chrysnbon, painted with Liquitex 
Iridescent Acrylic Paint. 











this is what keeps the head positioned 
correctly. Sew bottom opening closed. 
20. Insert neck edge of body into open¬ 
ing of head. Turn under, pin and over¬ 
cast securely. 

Dressing the Doll 

We have included here the patterns 
and directions, with modifications for 
size, for dressing the Rag-A-Muffm doll 
as the full-size doll is dressed. The dress 
on our own little doll was fashioned 
from a 6" piece of ribbon and a small 
length of tiny eyelet. 

Materials for Rag-A-Muffin Girl Doll 
Clothes 

4" sq. gingham fabric for dress 
4" sq. white fabric for apron and 
pantaloons 
Thread 

6" smallest available pre-gathered 
eyelet trim (or crochet your own 
lace) 

Instructions 

Note: Cut pattern pieces apart. Place 
on material. Position pattern where fold 
lines are indicated. 

Dress 

1. Slit neck and back of the dress where 
indicated on pattern. 

2. Turn under hem on dress back clos¬ 
ing on left side and hem on right side. 
Sleeve 

1. Turn up and stitch finished edge on 
bottom of sleeve. 

2. On line indicated, gather fabric, 
stretching as you are sewing to make 
puff sleeve effect. 

3. Join sleeve underarm and side 
seams. 

4. Finish dress with hem. 

5. Sew back opening closed. 

Apron 

1. Pin and sew apron top and straps. 

1. Apron bottom: narrowly hem lower 
and side edges of apron. 

3. Gather top edge of apron bottom as 
shown on pattern. 

4. Pull gathers and pin in between top 
front and stitch. 

5. Apron ties: Pleat unfinished ends of 
ties and sew to upper apron at circles 
indicated on pattern. 

6. Sew pre-gathered eyelet trim around 
outer edge of entire apron and straps, or 
trim with crochet. 

7. Sew over-the-shoulder straps to 
apron ties. 

Pantaloons 

1. Sew pre-gathered eyelet trim to bot¬ 
tom edge of each leg, or trim with 
crochet. 

2. Sew center fronts together. 

3. Sew inner leg seams. 

4. Sew back seam, fitting to doll and 
closing up seam. 

Note to our readers: Do you have a fa¬ 
vorite craft you’d like to see min¬ 
iaturized? Write to us and we’ll try to 
help. ce 


BASIC DOLL PATTERN 

DOUBLE STITCH ALL SEAMS 


MAKE TWO 

ONE FRONT & ONE BACK 


A 


CUT FOUR—TWO PAIR 
STUFF HAND & 
LOWER ARM FIRMLY 


ARM 

OPENING 


ARM 


BODY 


CUT FOUR—TWO PAIR 
STUFF FOOT & LOWER LEG FIRMLY 
CLOSE SEAM TO CIRCLE UPPER LEG 


o 


SEW STUFFED 
LEG HERE 



PANTALOONS 

PLACE ON FOLD 



FOLD 

LINE 



FOLD r 
LINE I 
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Soft Sculpture 


STUFFED 

PERSONALITIES 


by Lorraine Wood 


Stuffed but not stuffy, these personalities are 
full of life and fun to make. Easy, too. 



W hen I first saw the lady with the red hat and jaunty 
feather I couldn’t help but stare at her. Her compan¬ 
ion, with the crinkled eyes, brown hair and lace collar was 
equally compelling. They seemed so real that I expected one 
or the other of them to immediately strike up a conversa¬ 
tion. Instead I conversed with their creator, Rachel C. 
Hartley of Warner, N.H. 


Above, a lady complete with hat and jaunty feather is one of Rachel 
Hartley’s needle sculpture soft portraits. Another of Mrs. Hartley’s 
ladies, below left, seems so real that you want to strike up a conver¬ 
sation with her. Portrait of George Washington, below, represents 
a first attempt at needle sculpture following Mrs. Hartley's simple 
directions. 
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Mrs. Hartley calls her creations "needle sculpture soft 
portraits” and very patiently explained to me the various 
steps that go into the making of these unusual stuffed per¬ 
sonalities. I must admit that I was not listening too carefully 
because I knew that the process had to be extremely difficult. 
A few moments later Mrs. Hartley concluded with "It’s as 
simple as that.” Simple? It couldn’t be. Upon going through 
the basic steps once more I realized that it was, indeed, a very 
simple procedure. One that anyone, even a novice at needle- 
crafts, could do. George Washington, as pictured here, is the 
result of a first attempt at a sculptured soft portrait. Admit¬ 
tedly it is not in a class with Mrs. Hartley’s ladies but your 
first attempt might be. Read through the following step-by- 
step directions and create your own unique soft portrait. 

Materials 

Muslin (at least 12" x 12") 

Masking tape 

An old nylon stocking without runs 
Pins 

A sewing machine 

Thread to match the stocking 

Carbon Paper 

Cotton batting 

Scissors 

A blunt instrument such as an orange stick 
Scraps of material and lace 
A felt background (at least 12" x 12") 

Needle and thread 
Optional: felt tipped markers 



The design drawing (on right) has been transferred to the taped 
muslin and a split nylon stocking is pinned over the entire design 
area. 
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Transferring the design 

Use the design provided for George Washington or one.of 
your own. The design should be kept fairly large so tha| it 
will be easy to stuff later. 

Tape your muslin to a hard surface with masking tape and 
transfer your design using carbon paper (two sheets will be 
needed). 

Remove the design and the carbon paper but leave the 
muslin taped to your surface. Go over any lines in the design 
which are faint. This is an important step because you will 
need to see your design lines through a nylon stocking 
(applied in the next step). 


Attaching a nylon stocking 

Select a nylon stocking in the color skin tone you prefer 
(Mrs. Hartley chooses a light stocking for old ladies). Cut off 
the foot and top part of the stocking and then cut the remain¬ 
ing stocking part lengthwise. 

Stretch the split nylon over your taped muslin design and 
pin the nylon directly to the muslin all around the design 
area. Leave several inches of nylon border around the design. 
Untape your muslin. The muslin will immediately crumple 
and contract at this point but eventually it will flatten out 
again during the stuffing stage. 


George Washington design, 


Sewing the lines 

Thread your sewing machine with a thread matching the 
nylon and set your stitch to a medium length. Place your 
design, nylon side up, under the needle and sew over all the 
design lines. Sew slowly and continually stretch the nylon as 
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All the design lines, as seen through the nylon covering, are 
stitched by machine. The nylon is constantly stretched during this 
step. 


The Finishing Touches 

Scraps of material and lace may be appliqued onto the 
various clothing areas. Also accessories such as earrings, 
brooches or necklaces may be added with hand sewing. 

When the design is complete trim your nylon and muslin to 
1" all around the design and turn this under. Whip stitch 
your new stuffed personality to a suitable backing such as 
felt and frame or mat. 

Rachel Hartley draws her own designs freehand directly 
on the muslin. She bases her drawings on actual people but 
exaggerates their features. "You don’t know exactly what’s 
going to happen when you start,” says Mrs. Hartley, "but the 
people seem to develop their own character as you stuff the 
various pocket areas. You have some control but. . .”. Part of 
the surprise and delight in soft sculpture is, indeed, seeing 
the personality develop as you continue to poke in the 
stuffing. At one point George Washington looked very much 
like Benjamin Franklin but when the final cotton batting was 
applied "George” reappeared. 

A Postscript 

George Washington was made up by a confirmed non¬ 
needlework person (this author). If someone who can barely 
sew on a button can create "George,” think what you can do 
with this easy procedure. As Mrs. Hartley says, "It’s as sim¬ 
ple as that.” 

Rachel Hartley may be contacted at: Hartley’s Handwovens, 
Geneva Street, Warner, N.H. 03278. Please enclose a stamped 
addressed envelope when making inquiries. cs 


*SONALITIES 


you proceed so that it is flat at all times. Be sure to backstitch 
at the beginning and end of each sewn line. 

Slitting and Stuffing. 

Turn your design to its back side (muslin side). Make slits 
with scissors in each separate design area. Be careful while 
making the slits that you do not also slit the nylon on the 
reverse side. Pull the nylon away from the muslin areas 
while cutting. In large areas, such as George Washington’s 
hair and cheeks, make several spaced slits. 

Use a blunt instrument such as an orange stick, the non- 
pointed end of a crochet hook or a blunt toothpick to poke 
cotton batting into each slit area. This procedure is the only 
tricky part. You must be careful, especially in the small 
areas, not to poke a hole in the nylon on the reverse side. If 
you do poke a small hole this can be mended with tacky white 
glue. Apply a small dab of glue and press the edges of the hole 
together and let dry. A large hole can not be successfully 
mended. 

Continue stuffing all the various "pocket” areas that your 
sewing lines created until the entire design is filled. There is 
no need to sew up the slits as they will be mounted against a 
backing later. 

Mrs. Hartley dyes her own wool and uses these different 
colors of wool when stuffing the eyes, lips and hair. A substi¬ 
tute for dyed wool would be to use small cut scraps of nylon to 
stuff these areas. On George Washington these areas were 
stuffed with the regular cotton batting and felt tipped pens 
were used to add color (the colors were applied over the 
stuffed nylon and a damp brush was stroked over the colors to 
smooth them). 



Slits are cut in the various design areas or ‘‘pockets’’ from the back 
(muslin) side of the design. Cotton batting is gently poked in 
through the various slits. 
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The bouquet Holly Hixson carried on her wedding day incorpo¬ 
rated a breakaway corsage as shown below. Bride's bouquet, 
flower girl's basket and maid of honor's bouquet,.all made of silk, 
are pictured at lower right. 




These wedding flowers will keep on giving 
pleasure for many months after the bride car¬ 
ries them down the aisle. By Diane Thomas 


I t is customary for the bride to toss her bouquet after the 
wedding, but if her bouquet is made of handcrafted silk 
flowers, this is one custom she will change. She’ll also insist 
on the return of her maid of honor’s bouquet and probably 
the rest of the floral tributes. 

Recently Holly Hixson of Phoenix, Arizona, decided she 
wanted to preserve her wedding flowers in some other fash¬ 
ion than drying them, so she chose to make hers a silk flower 
wedding. 

The bridal bouquet consisted of four large roses and three 
buds, with a breakaway corsage for the reception of three 
buds. 

Her maid of honor selected a bouquet of two Dutch iris, 
four carnations and four pinks. Both bouquets were made to 
fit holders, flowers were nestled into gathered nylon tulle, 
and accented with ribbon bows, velvet chenille and baby’s 
breath. 

The flower girl carried a basket of six pinks and two 
rosebuds, filled in with baby’s breath and small clusters of 
lunaria. 

There were silk rose boutonnieres for the groom, both 
fathers and the ring bearer’s pillow. The mothers wcffse 
corsages of roses and hibiscus, but these were not included in 
the home arrangements. 

After the bride returned to her new apartment, the wed¬ 
ding flowers were attached to regular stem wires and made 
into arrangements for a bedroom table, a small coffee table 
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and a dining table. The only items added that were not in the 
original bouquets were 6 clusters of silk rose leaves for the 
dining room arrangement, which was exclusively roses, and 
a spray of silk larkspur, made from the bouquet scraps, used 
to make the S-shaped bedside arrangement which featured 
four of the rosebuds and three of the pinks. Small picks of 
artificial Japanese cedar were used in the crystal containers 
to hide the pin holders, and a single Hawaiian lycopodium 
branch from a floral supply store was used in the coffee table 
arrangement to give it height. That arrangement used the 
Dutch Iris, four carnations and balance of the pinks. 

The dining table flowers were placed in an English painted 
bowl about 1" deep. The other two arrangements were placed 
in an old cut glass candy dish, the top being turned upside 
do\tai. 

The arrangements were sprayed lightly with hair spray to 
keep them dustfree and fresh looking, and will give many 
years of pleasant memories to the resourceful bride. 

Materials Used 

The best flower material is Japanese floral silk, available 
in better craft shops. It is white and can be dyed using batik 

You may also use silk organza either in white, dyeing it as 
desired, or in colors, using felt-tipped pens to shade. You may 
also use china silk, available in silk shops, but this must be 
sized before assembling. To size, spray heavily with a house¬ 
hold starch after dyeing. Or you may use the customary 
sizing made of glue and starch, but this is difficult and not 
recommended. 

Leaves may be made of an upper petal of silk and a backing 
of cotton, or of a cotton and polyester mix. The best material, 
available in dress fabric shops is poly si bonne which comes 
in several shades of green and is sized. It is a type of sheath 
lining. If other sheath lining fabrics are used, it may be 
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Bride's bouquet with breakaway corsage in place is pictured 
above. Below, the techniques of crinkling, left, and cupping, right, 
are demonstrated. 
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necessary to spray with starch to give sufficient body. 

Technique 

Crinkling: Fold petal in half lengthwise. Place folded edge 
with top of petal to right away from you along the bias 
(diagonal) of an old handkerchief. Fold hanky over petal, 
being careful everything is flat. Place heel of left hand to 
cover petal. With right hand, grasp hanky two inches from 
left thumb and pull sharply around to little finger, being sure 
weight remains constant under left hand. 

When petals are to be put together with wire between, as 
in Iris, crinkle two petals at once. When crinkling a round 
petal, such as Carnation, pull in one direction, then without 
releasing hand pressure, grasp hanky at little finger side and 
pull back to thumb. 

Cupping: Rose petals need cupping. Holding petal firmly 
with both thumbs in center of petal, stretch by rocking 
thumbs together tightly, at the same time pulling with index 
fingers. 

Note: When crinkling, petal must be dry for crinkling to 
remain permanently. When cupping, petal must be slightly 
damp to dry in proper shape. 

Important: All pieces, petals, leaves, calyx, must be cut on 
the bias of material. Cut so bias goes through center of pieces. 
When dyeing petals, wet material thoroughly first, then 
apply dye with a fully loaded brush (#8 water color is best) 
allowing dye to flow freely and naturally. To darken edges, 
apply wet dye brush at right angles to edge and allow dye to 
spread. 


wire against back edge as shown in diagram 2. Putting glue 
along wire twist segment, fold one double section back on 
itself. Turn petal over, glue along wire and fold other section 
back. You now have a cone-shaped piece with wire on one 
side. Spin base in fingers as shown in diagram 3. Repeat with 
each petal. 

Adding one piece at a time, cluster all 8 petals to make an 
even carnation and tape together at base with small piece of 
floral tape. Insert a piece of stem wire in base taping and tape 
all 8 petal wires and stem wire together. (Do not twist petal 
wires around stem wire). 

You may either use a bought carnation calyx or make one 
of your own by cutting a 1" square of green cotton, slashing 
the center x k way down, then pointing the two ends and 
gluing on each side of flower base. When calyx is in place, 
tape stem again. 

You may either buy carnation leaves at a floral supply or 
hobby shop, or use the patterns shown. If you make your own, 
put the leaves together in pairs with #24 wire between, 
using a craft glue. Place the leaves opposite each other, small 
ones above the larger ones, and tape in place on the stem 

Pinks are made in exactly the same fashion, turning over 
the last %" of petal wire and twisting. Leaves will all be the 
smaller pattern. 

Star Rose Directions 

Cut petals as shown in pattern. For the velvet leaf, you 
may use velvet ribbon if you starch it, or you may use regular 


Carnation Directions 

Cut petals as shown in pattern. Dye desired color, using a 
slightly darker dye around edges. When dry, fold each petal 
in half, then fourths, then eighths. With scissors, slit each 
fold 1/3 of the way to the center. Keeping piece folded in 
fourths, round off each section with pinking shears as shown. 
Folding each circle along bias, crinkle as directed in "tech¬ 
niques” (you may crinkle two pieces at a time). 

Cut 8 pcs of #24 floral wire, preferably white covered, 6" 
long. Bend the last inch back on itself and twist to hold. 
•Keeping each petal folded along bias in half, glue the twisted 
-end of wire to petal as shown in diagram 1. Be sure it comes 
into center of petal, not on a cut line. Fold petal over and press 


STAR ROSE 


CARNATION 


Drawings are 




Leaf assembly 



Cut 1 cotton 


Cut 4 cotton each size 
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craft velveteen ribbon. 

Rose petals may be dyed all one color, or you may vary your 
rose by dyeing outer petals darker and inner petals lighter. 

Following "techniques”, cup each rose petal and set aside 
to dry. 

You may use a bought rose center at a floral supply house 
or make your own. To make your own, bend the last V2" of a 
piece of stem wire into a tight loop over a small piece of 
fiberfill or cotton. With pliers pinch loop tightly and shape 
cotton into a conical shape. Fasten a scrap of silk over top and 
tape at base with floral tape. If you use a bought center, be 
sure to insert stem wire in it using plenty of glue and taping 
center wire and stem wire together before proceeding. 

Fold the top of one petal back 1/3 of the way. Using plenty 
of glue, wrap petal around center tightly, using tweezers to 
keep center twisting until you can no longer see center. The 
tighter the center, the better the rose. Now using each petal 
in turn, glue in place at base of center, being sure each petal 
overlaps the preceding one. Be careful petals do not work 
their way down the stem. Keep upper edges level. For a tight 
rose, pull petals close around previous petal and use glue to 
hold edges. For an open rose, wind loosely and use only 
enough glue to hold. 

After all the silk petals are in place, determine where rose 
needs a bit of filling, cut bottom point off of velvet petal and 
glue in place (usually about 3 petals back). Tape the stem. 

You may buy a rose calyx or use the pattern given. Glue at 
base of rose leaving the edges free. Tape stem again. 

^fou may buy rose leaf clusters or make your own. To make 


me-half size 


Diagram 1 


Pink 



Cut 8 silk 


them, glue leaf petals together in pairs with green #24 wire 
between, leaving enough wire to work with for stems. Fol¬ 
lowing sketch, tape leaves into clusters, then tape to rose. 
Rose leaves should be taped so the top leaf comes above the 
edge of the rose. 

Buds are made in exactly the same fashion, being very 
tightly assembled for a 'young’ bud and less tightly for a 
partly opened bud. 

When roses and buds are completely assembled, the edges 
of the petals should be 'rolled’. This is one by wetting the 
middle finger on a dampened cloth, then rolling right and left 
side of petal (not center top) to shape petal realistically. Start 
on the outside petal and work into center petals. 

Dutch Iris Directions 

Cut petals, beards and leaves as shown in patterns. 

In dyeing, start with a lighter shade at top and blend down 
into a darker shade starting V2 way down. Dye beards in a 
contrasting color, for example, yellow beards on purple iris. 
Working two petals at a time, crinkle petals 2 and 3. Do not 
crinkle petal 1. 

Glue petals 1,2 and 3 together in pairs with wire between. 
Glue beard on petal 2, starting tip V2" down from top of petal. 
Glue only last half of beard on, leaving upper half free. 

Apply glue on petal 2 from points A and B to base. Lay 
petal 3 on top with points (not petal tops) matching and press 
together. Let dry. 

Using a pearl stamen cluster, available at a craft shop, 
attach to a wire stem by taping from base of center down stem 
wire. You may wind the center wire around stem wire for 
better adhesion. 

Apply glue to base of petal 1 pairs, place evenly around 
pearl center and tape in place. Apply glue to base of petal 2 
and 3 pairs and glue in between petal 1 openings with petal 
3 toward center and the bearded petal 2 away from center. 
Tape in place. 

Apply glue to calyx pieces, leaving top V2" free. Place each 
piece on the back of a petal on opposite sides of stem and fit 
around stem. Tape in place. 

With thumb and forefinger, bend each petal one into 
center, bringing it down and out to make an open bowl shape. 
Then bend petal 2 and 3 pairs in same fashion, bending petal 
2 down and petal 3 in toward center. 

Put leaf petals together in pairs with wire between, mak¬ 
ing 3 leaves. Tape to stem about 2 inches apart, starting 
three inches from base of flower. 



Cut 2 cotton 


Cut B cotton 
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INKLE 


The word "inkling," a hint or 
suggestion of, may derive 
from "inkle," a narrow, woven 
band. And “narrow" is a great 
way to start weaving the 
take-along way. 


by Lura LaBarge 


I nkle weave in the park while you 
watch the toddlers, or on the beach 
while you soak up the sun; inkle in the 
screenhouse or on the ferryboat or, in 
case of rain, indoors. Once you’ve pre¬ 
pared your inkle loom for weaving, you 
only need one hand free to carry this 
eminently portable craft with you any¬ 
where. 

While construction details may differ, 
any inkle loom is basically a support 
structure for the pegs or bars around 
which the warp yarns are tied. Buy (or 
make) a loom that is sturdy enough to 
resist the considerable force exerted by 
the warp. Select a model with a built-in 
tensioning device for easiest control. 
You’ll want a belt shuttle with a knife- 
thin edge for packing the weft, perhaps 
a second shuttle for passing a heavy 


weft yam. Scissors, a tape measure and 
a long, large-eyed weaving needle will 
complete your basic "tool kit.” 

Meant for weaving narrow bands (up 
to maybe 4-W wide on an open sided 
loom like this one from Beka Looms, 
Beka, Inc., 1648 Grand Ave., St. Paul, 
MN 55105), an inkle loom most easily 
produces a warp-faced weave. The weft 
shows only a tiny bit at the selvages. In 
wool or wool blends, a tightly twisted 2- 
or 3-ply worsted works well for warp 
and weft. Mercerized cotton is good, too, 
as is linen. Select yarns that are strong, 
not too hairy and not too stretchy. Re¬ 
member, the warp is where the color is. 

An inkle loom is classed as a "fixed 
heddle” type. (We’ll tell you in a minute 
how to "fix” the heddles.) You change 
the shed with your hand. A child can 



Inkle loom is shown above left warped for shortest length. At right, above, it is warped for 
longest length. For down shed, place your hand on the open warp between the heddles and 
the top rear bar and push down as shown . To form up shed, put your hand below the open 
warp and lift up. 


Use a guage to measure off cord for string 
heddles. Tie each cut length in a square 
knot around the top bar and heddle bar to 
make heddle loop. Loops will be uniform. 




































WEAVING 


understand its operation. Planning the 
warp can be interesting enough to in¬ 
trigue the discerning (and designing) 
adult. Using the bands produced can 
prove an inspiration to the home sewer. 
Inkle weaving is a good introduction to 
loom weaving principles generally and 
rewarding to the impatient—it works 
up fast. 

Warping the Loom 

The weaving won’t get slacker as you 
weave; it will get considerably tighter. 
Determine how the tensioning device on 
your loom works. Position it so the ten¬ 
sion can be relaxed as the work pro¬ 
gresses. On the Beka inkle loom, this 
means the tension bar should be about 
1" from the front end of the adjustment 
slot to start with. 


To warp, start at the front bar. Take 
the first warp under the top bar, over 
the top rear bar and around the pegs. 
The path around the pegs determines 
the total length you can weave. From the 
bottom rear bar come forward around 
the tension bar, around the center bot¬ 
tom bar and back to the front bar. Tie 
the warp to the starting end. Take the 
second warp over the top bar, then fol¬ 
low exactly the same path as before. In¬ 
stall a string heddle on the second warp. 
Continue affixing warp threads, taking 
the odd numbers under the top bar, the 
even numbered warps over the top bar, 
installing the string heddles as you go 
on all the even-numbered warps. 

Colors are usually indicated with an 
initial which may be different for each 
pattern draft given. Look for the key. 


The heddle warps are usually shown as 
the bottom row of squares. It doesn’t 
much matter which row is in the hed¬ 
dles, though. In the end result, you’ll not 
be able to tell the difference. Since you 
warp from left to right, threading drafts 
are read from left to right. If they are too 
long, they are broken off and continued 
on the next line, just as you read a sen¬ 
tence continued on the next line. 

In working up your own designs, you 
may want to use graph paper and col¬ 
ored pencils. 

Drafting 

We’ve said the color/design of an inkle 
band is determined in the warp. The 
threading draft indicates which color 
goes where. To duplicate a band, you 
need to interpret the draft to warp your 
loom. In designing your own weaving, 
you will find it helps to understand and 
use the system, both in developing your 
designs and in recording them. 

Compare the diagrams to the photo¬ 
graphs that accompany them. That’s 
your clue to reading threading drafts. 

There are many "belt-like” uses to 
make of inkle bands—book straps are 
simply belts for books; camera straps, 
binocular straps, even dog and cat 
leashes are simple bands with hardware 
attached. You can even buy the neces¬ 
sary findings to make suspender straps, 
adjustable if not elastic. We thought 
guitar straps might be a good choice and 
investigated further. There are two 
kinds of guitars. Acoustic guitars take a 
wide strap about 5' long with a button 
hole at one end, plus a split into two 18" 
straps to tie at the other end. Electric 
guitars usually have an adjustable 
strap with leather ends that buttonhole 
over two knobs on the guitar body. Find¬ 
ing the adjustable slider in the width 
needed is a problem and not wanting to 
get into leatherwork another (though 
your friendly shoemaker could solve 
this problem.) You can use the two D 
ring arrangement for adjustment and 
make a two section strap as shown. We 
narrowed the band further by pulling 
the weft very tightly at the end destined 
to receive the D rings. Or you can find 
out exactly how long to make the strap 
buttonhole to buttonhole in the first 
place—just don’t make the buttonholes 
too large and remember that the weight 
of the guitar will stretch the band. 
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Making Buttonholes and Split Bands 

Pack the weft in one shed and in that 
same shed pack a second weft running 
in the opposite direction. Change the 
shed, beat, and run both wefts through 
in opposite directions, naturally. Be 
sure to pull both equally tightly, keep¬ 
ing the width of the band the same as it 
was. Three double-wefted pics are 
ample, then bring out each shuttle at 
the center of your band. Beat and weave 
each back to its selvage on the alternate 
shed. Continue weaving with the two 
shuttles for a longer slit or to the end of 
the band for a split as shown here. For a 
buttonhole, two or four pics, then carry 


each weft all the way across the band, 
closing the slit. To reinforce it, repeat 
the two-weft weaving for two more pics. 

Two-piece strap for electric guitar 

Musicians of our acquaintance, ad¬ 
mittedly few, seem to have stronger 
feelings about straps for electric 
guitars. The adjustment must not fall 
on the guitarists back. The short piece 
(not counting fringe) should be about 
18" long for a 6' high musician. Make 
the shoulder piece about 30" long from 
buttonhole to D-ring attachment, but 
check with your musician and his 
guitar. 
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To install string heddle: T is top bar, HED is 
heddle bar. Slip knotted side of loop under 
heddle bar, to the left of the warp thread. Lift 
the other side over the warp and pull it back 
down around the heddle bar, thereby trap¬ 
ping the warp within the doubled-over 
string heddle. 
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Use your hand to open a reluctant shed 
(above). Use a gauge as shown below to 
maintain an even width. 




Use a gauge to maintain even beat (above). 
Release tension when it's time to move 
band, as shown below. 









































































To begin a split band: Using a second shut¬ 
tle, add gsecond weft in the opposite direc¬ 
tion (above). Pull both wefts tightly to 
maintain the same band width and beat a bit 
more strenuously. Repeat 2 or 4 times. 



To complete a split band, bring both wefts 
out at the center of the band. Weave on in 
two separate bands. For a buttonhole, just 
reverse the procedure to return to one wide 
band. Weave the extra weft ends in later. 



Narrow down band by pulling weft more 
tightly where D rings will be attached. Fold 
end under and sew down securely, captur¬ 
ing both rings to form buckle. 



With the threading draft above, you'd have a black background. Where a single white warp 
s shown (in either warp) a white "stitch'' results. Where the white yarns are adjacent, one 
appearing in each shed, the woven result is as near a single line as you can get. 

Reading the threading draft shown here, you'd use black yarn for all the open warps and 
white forthe heddle warps. Thedown shed brings the heddle warps on top; the up shed puts 
the dark warps on top. Weaving this warp would produce a series of horizontal stripes. 


An eyeglass case is one use for leftover inkle 
bands. Simply lace the edges together to 
form a pocket, tack fringed ends down to 
outside for easiest finish. 



Leftovers 

A little sewing can transform a short 
piece of leftover inkle band into an eye¬ 
glass case. First make sure it is wide 
enough for the folded glasses; check that 
the fringed ends when folded back will 
allow a deep enough pocket. Simply lace 
the edges together and fold over and 
tack down the fringed ends. Put your 
glasses away. Take your coffee or 
lemonade and your inkle loom and 
spend the afternoon outdoors in the 
sunshine. cz 
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from Vine to Vase 


Like handworkers of old, contemporary 
craftsmen enjoy the satisfactions of working 
with the beautiful materials of the good earth. 


E arth related materials have a special fascination for 
most craftsmen. So it is today and so it was thousands of 
years ago. Natural materials have a feel of life and working 
with them gives the craftsperson a very elemental satisfac¬ 
tion. Bones and feathers, animal hides, plant materials and 
stone all fall into this category and included in the broad 
section called plant materials we can discover gourds. 

What began as a utilitarian art is currently being revived. 
Gourd work reaches ’way back into history when ladles, 
bowls, baskets and dippers were common utensils fashioned 
from gourds. Today gourds are still being used by contempo¬ 
rary craftsmen and gourds from the Andeas, beautifully 
burned and incised, are showing up in better gift shops. 

To journey back to the beginnings, gourds, in perfect con¬ 
dition, have been discovered in Egyptian tombs dating back 
to 3500 B.C. These gourds were placed in the tombs with the 
deceased to aid them in their journey to eternity. 

It is not surprising that gourds enjoyed popularity in many 
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by Lorraine Wood 


ancient cultures. Their various shapes were long ago recog¬ 
nized as ideal for utilitarian items such as dippers, bottles, 
baskets and the like. The tough outer shell of the hard- 
shelled lagenaria variety, coupled with its hollow interior, 
made it suitable for many different uses. In the South Sea 
Islands alone, thirty-six different gourd usages have been 
documented. Since the Polynesians lacked clay in their vol¬ 
canic soil, the gourd filled a very real need, as a substitute for 
ceramic containers and utensils. 

Throughout history gourd usage has varied from country 
to country. In Japan carved and laquered bottle gourds be¬ 
came wine (sake) containers. The Chinese had a very special 
gourd use. They used small gourds to make pet cricket cages 
(the crickets were maintained for gaming purposes). In India 
gourds turned into musical instruments and in New Zealand 
they became containers. The ancient Maoris of New Zealand 
decorated their chiefs’ gourds with very intricate and wind¬ 
ing designs which today are museum pieces. 
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Of course, many usages overlapped from country to coun¬ 
try and the many different methods of decorating the gourd 
varied but also were shared. Gourds were burned, dyed, 
carved, laquered, painted, beaded and stained. They were 
sometimes cut, sometimes left whole. 

No matter how they were decorated, the most common 
usage of the gourd was as a container of some sort. In this 
article the gourd is presented in that light. Four projects are 
included. There are two dried flower vases, one bowl and a 
bird house. 

Only hard-shelled lagenaria gourds have been used. Those 
smaller, brightly colored gourds found at harvest time on 
local fruit stands are called ornamental gourds. They are 
beautifully patterned and shaped but they have a much 
softer, thin shell and are quite perishable. The lagenarias, on 
the other hand, are harder shelled and sturdier. They are, 
therefore, the better material for long lasting gourdcraft. 

Growing Lagenarias 

If you start this spring you can have a harvest of cured 
gourds for craft work next spring. Growing gourds does take 
some time and attention but the idea of growing your own 
supplies "on the vine” appeals to many. If you would prefer 
an alternative to growing your own you can write to the 
American Gourd Society, P.O. Box 274, Mount Gilead, Ohio 
43338. Enclose an SASE and request a list of gourd growers 
who would sell you some cured lagenarias. Refer to Illustra¬ 
tion 1 in order to determine what shape lagenarias you would 
prefer. 

When it comes to growing your own you can’t walk into the 
local supermarket or nursery and purchase lagenaria seeds. 
However, various seed companies do supply the seeds. Seeds 
can also be obtained from other gourd growers who are listed 
with the American Gourd Society. Companies that supply 
seeds are as follows: W. Atlee Burpee Co., P. O. Box 6929, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19132; Nichols Garden Nursery, 1190 


days until some of the seeds sprout. Remove the sprouted 
seeds and plant them in good potting soil approximately l A" 
below the surface of the soil. 

When all danger of frost is past transplant seedlings 
outdoors. The plantings should be about 10 feet apart and the 
soil should be mounded. Mgny gourd growers recommend the 
use of either nitrogen fertilizer or rotted manure. The fertil¬ 
izer is applied around each soil mound or the manure is 
placed underneath the mound. The fertilizer should not be 
added until the plants are well established. 

Gourd seedlings so not take too kindly to transplanting but 
they usually have a good survival rate. They will need an 
initial adjustment period of a few weeks. After that period 
they will grow rapidly. 

If you are planting the seeds directly outdoors follow the 
same procedures as detailed above. Place about 6-8 seeds in 
each mound and cover them to the depth of two times the 
length of the seeds. After the seeds have grown, thin each 
mound to just a few sturdy plants. Generally gourds may 
remain on the vine as long as the vine remains alive. 

Curing Gourds 

Curing time depends primarily on the size of the gourd. 
Small legenarias cure in 3-6 months. Large ones can take up 
to one year. Place the gourds on a rack to cure or place them 
on layers of newspaper. Turn them often. When the gourds 
are fully cured they turn light brown, beige or off-white and 
their seeds will rattle. 


Preparing a Cured Lagenaria 

The first step in preparing a cured hard-shelled gourd 
involves cleaning the outside. A cured gourd has a mottled 
outer papery crust which should be removed. Wrap the gourd 
in a hot wet towel(s) for several hours to soften the crust. 
Then use a paint scraper, a steel wool pad or a stiff brush to 



Gourds come in many shapes and sizes, most of which can be used 
in making bowls and vases. 


North Pacific Highway, Albany, Oregon 97321 and Stokes 
Seeds, Inc., Box 548, Main P.O., Buffalo, New York 14240. 

A long growing season is needed for lagenaria gourds. In 
southern states the procedure is simple. The seeds are 
planted directly outdoors at the beginning of the growing 
season. In less temperate climates such as Zone 4 (encom¬ 
passing most of New York, the northern half of Mas¬ 
sachusetts and the southern parts of Vermont, New Hamp¬ 
shire and Maine) the growing season is only 140 days and the 
seeds must be sown first indoors about 3-4 weeks ahead of 
time. When the danger of frost has past, the seedlings are 
transplanted outdoors. The far Northern sections of Canada 
and the United States, which have very short growing sea¬ 
sons, usually give the seeds a start in a greenhouse environ¬ 
ment. 

If you are sowing your seeds indoors first you can hasten 
germination by starting the seeds sandwiched between wet 
towels. Keep the towels moist and in a warm place for a few 
CREATIVE CRAFTS 


scrape away the crust. Additional towel soakings and scrap¬ 
ings can be done if needed. When finished the gourd should 
appear smooth and unspotted, or lightly spotted. Rinse the 
cleaned gourd and allow it to dry thoroughly. The gourd may 
now be used or stored. 

Cutting the Gourd 

The gourd is easily cut with an X-acto knife, X-acto saw 
blade, a keyhole saw or any other small single handle saw. 
Generally a saw works better than a knife. Use a knife, 
however, to begin the cut and establish a hole into which you 
can place your saw blade to begin cutting. The photo at the 
top of page 50 shows a cut, ground grown dipper gourd. This 
gourd eventually became a burned and decorated bowl. Note 
that the gourd was cut into three parts. The bottom or bowl 
part, the stem part and the top cut off part of the bowl. This 
last top bowl part will be cleaned and inverted become the 
base for the bowl. The dipper stem part can be reserved for a 
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possible handle for some future project. Note also in the same 
photo the dried pulp and seeds that cling to the inside of the 
cut gourd. These must be removed. 

Cleaning the Pulp 

A spoon and a screwdriver are helpful in cleaning out the 
pulp. The screwdriver, inserted between pulp and inner wall, 
loosens difficult areas. The spoon, used as a scooper, finishes 
the scraping job (see photo). To further smooth the inner 
surface of the cut gourd use medium and fine sandpaper over 
the entire inside surface. The top cut edge should also be 
sandpapered. 

Gourd Vases 

Two dipper gourds were cut and cleaned (as per previous 
instructions) to make the pictured vases. These vases are 
intended to hold dried arrangements. Gourd vases can be 
waterproofed so that they can display fresh flowers but the 
interior of walls of the gourd should be well sanded before 
any commercial waterproofing solution is applied. Since the 
pictured vases have narrow necks, the job of sanding the 
interior smoothly is difficult. For that reason, dipper type 
vases with narrow openings are best confined to dried ar¬ 
rangements. The best way to "sand” the inside of narrow 
necked items is to place small pebbles inside the gourd and 
shake the gourd vigorously, then empty out pebble and re¬ 
sulting debris. This process should be repeated until no more 
debris can be removed. 

The vase with the tree on it features an etched design. The 
exterior of the gourd was first given two coatings of dark 
brown leather dye. Leather dyes work well on gourds and the 
brown tones blend especially well with the natural quality of 
the gourd. 

The design of the tree was drawn free hand on the gourd 
with a white line pencil. A thin etching head was placed in an 
electric Moto-Tool and then used to etch the drawn lines. 

The more muted wandering floral design vase was done 
with a simple resist method. Rubber cement was applied 
with the point of a toothpick directly to the undyed surface of 
the prepared vase shape. Hot wax could also be used as a 
resist applied in a batik method. Once the rubber cement was 
thoroughly dry, dark brown leather dye was applied to the 
vase. When the dye was dry, the rubber cement lines were 
rubbed off. The areas where the rubber cement had been 
"resisted” the dye and the resulting pattern retained the 
natural color of the gourd, a soft muted brown. In contrast to 
the etched design, which actually went below the outer sur¬ 
face of the gourd, the resist method gives a softer surface line 
design. . 

Since most gourds are not even on the bottom they heed to 
be leveled in some way in order to stand sturdily. One simple 


Cutting a gourd to make a bowl. An X-acto knife starts the job, and a 
saw blade finishes it. 


All the dried debris inside the gourd must be cleaned out. A screw¬ 
driver and spoon are used forthis job. Below, etching is done with 
Moto-Tool equipped with an etching point. 


method of doing this is to glue (using a strong glue such as 
epoxy) a stand to the base of the gourd. In the case of these 
two vases, wooden craft rings were used as a base. These 
j-ings were dyed with the same brown leather dye that was 
applied to the gourds. Do not try to sand the gourd smooth on 
the bottom. You will weaken the base or sand a hole in it. 

A Gourd Birdhouse 

The pictured birdhouse utilized a fairly large bottle gourd. 
Before cleaning out the pulp or cutting the gourd was colored 
a dark rich brown color in the oven. Preheat your broiler and 
coat your scraped gourd with vegetable oil. Place the coated 
gourd in a large pan and slip it into the preheated oven. The 
gourd must be watched carefully and turned often so that all 
areas are colored fairly evenly but not burned through. Some 
mottled effect is attractive but all areas should receive some 
coloring. There is an odor associated with the broiling and, 
although it is slightly unpleasant, it is not harmful. 

After the broiled gourd has cooled cut a hole in the appro¬ 
priate place as an entrance to the bird house. Sand the edges 


Cutting line for vases 
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A completed burned and dyed gourd bowl is in the foreground. The 
two gourd vases are in the background. 



Decide on a design to decorate the main bowl part and the 
base. Draw the design in pencil on the gourd free-hand or 
draw it first on a piece of lightweight paper and transfer it to 
the gourd with carbon or graphite paper. 

Place a fine line tip in your burning tool and preheat. 
Proceed to go over all your design lines with the burner 
slowly. A gourd in the process of being burned is pictured. 
Note the position of the burning hand and elbow and also the 
manner in which the gourd is held. This has proven to be a 
most comfortable position. 

After the design lines are burned you will want to bring 
out the design further with dyeing. Dark brown leather dye 
is again used. Place some dye in a small bottle cap and use an 
old medium fine brush to apply the dye inside the burned 
lines. Do not overload your brush with dye as the dye tends to 
creep a bit. The gourd will soak up some of the dye and it is 
usually necessary to apply two coats. Buff the second coat 
after it has dried with a soft cloth. Clean your brush in 
alcohol. 

To make a stand invert the second cut gourd section and 
place the bowl on top of it. Some adjustment will be neces¬ 
sary. Note how the bowl sits on the stand and mark with a 
pencil those places on the stand that need to be sanded down. 
Sand all high places on the stand until the bowl rests com¬ 
fortably and then glue the bowl to the base with epoxy, cb 


Source of supply: 

Omega brown leather dye is available at Tandy Leather Com¬ 
pany (Over 600 stores nationwide) 

Woodburning tool is available from Woodcraft Supply Corp. 
313 Montvale Ave. Woburn, Mass. 01801 
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One Park Ave., New York, N.Y. 10016 (1978). 


of the entrance hole. Scoop out the debris inside the gourd 
with a spoon (in the same manner you would scrape out a 
pumpkin). 

Next use a hand or electric Moto-Tool with a drill bit to 
make a hole below the entrance hole for a perch. A small dyed 
wooden dowel length is glued in the perch hole with epoxy. 
Also drill two holes opposite each other through the end of 
the dipper part and thread heavy twine or a leather thong 
through these holes to serve as a hanger. 

The final step is to give the birdhouse several coatings of 
varnish. Clear acrylic spray may also be used. 

A Gourd Bowl 

The pictured gourd bowl combined the techniques of wood 
burning and dyeing. A dipper gourd was cut into three sec¬ 
tions as shown in Illustration # 2 . The larger lower section 
becomes the bowl proper. The next section (below the dipper 
neck) becomes the base of the bowl. Retain the long neck 
section for practice burning or for a future handle on another 
project. 



The gourd bowl was decorated with a combination of burning and 
dyeing. Outline was burned with a woodburning too, then design 
was filled in with dark brown leather dye, below. 
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DECORATIVE BRAIDING 


If you can braid a little girl's pigtail you can 
make decorative flat braid to use in belts, 

plant hangers and other accessories for by Ellen Appel 

yourself and your home. 


I f you know how to braid hair, you’re already an ac¬ 
complished fingerweaver. Braiding, or fingerweaving, is 
just that simple. 

To make a "pigtail,” belt, purse, or planthanger, you 
merely weave the strands together in a regular pattern. 
Your tools are your fingers. No equipment is required at all. 

The main difference between making pigtails and braid¬ 
ing more elaborate projects is the number of strands in the 
braid. A pigtail is the simplest 3-strand braid. All projects 
shown on these pages have at least 7 working strands. Each 
is a flat braid, and extremely simple to do. (Lanyards - those 
shiny, plastic keychains and whistleholders that all children 
make in summer camp - are round braids.) 

A word about Terminology 

The only confusing aspect of braiding is the terminology, 
especially when it comes to the word "strand.” The plant 
hanger, for example, has 8-strand braids cradling the pot. 
Just as it sounds, each 8-strand braid is composed of 8 cords. 

On the other hand, if you look closely at the tassels in the 
7-strand belt, you’ll notice that there are considerably more 
than 7 threads. The reason for the discrepancy is simple: the 
word "strand” is not a synonym for "thread,” "cord,” "yam,” 
or any other name for the materials in the braid. 

Instead, the word "strand” refers to the number of working 
strands in the project. That little girl’s 3-strand pigtail, for 
example, has 3 working strands with thousands of hairs in 
each strand. By the same token, each strand in the 7-strand 
belt is composed of 4 threads. In short: in braiding, each 
strand may be any number of threads, depending upon the 
thickness desired for the strand. 

Materials 

Use threads, cords or yarns with little or no stretch. The 
plant hanger shown uses Lily Mills Macra-Cord. Belts are all 
novelty yarns of 100%- rayon. 

General Directions 

Cut as many cords as you need. As a general rule for most 
average-width braids, cut cords about twice the length you’d 
like the finished braid to be. The wider the braid, and the 
tighter the weave, the longer the cords must be. 

For most flat braids, knot the cords about 10" from the 
ends. Then pin the ends to a macrame' board, clip them in a 
clipboard, or close them in a drawer. 

As you braid, keep the tension as even as possible. To check 
tension aS you work, periodically measure the braid’s width 
and count the number of cords per inch. 

If cords tangle, pull one cord from the tangled group. This 
procedure loosens the rest of the cords. It also makes it easier 
to untangle the entire group. 


Four-Strand Braid 

Bring the left cord over the cord to its right a. Bring the 
right cord under the cord to its left, and over the next cord b. 
Repeat these steps throughout the braid, as illustrated in c 
and d. 

Any Odd Number of Cords 

Bring the left cord over the cord to its right. Hold the new 
left cord aside e. Starting with an over motion, weave the 
right cord through the other cords f. Repeat these steps 
throughout the braid, as illustrated in g and h. 



Some sample flat braids are shown above. Left to right: 4-strand 
braid, 5-strand braid, 6-strand braid, 12-strand braid, and 12 strand 
chevron braid. 
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Any Even Number of Cords 

Bring the left cord over the cord to its right. Hold the new 
left cord aside i. Starting with an under motion, weave the 
right cord through the other cords j. Repeat these steps 
throughout the braid, as illustrated in k and l. 

Chevron Braids 

Unlike the standard flat braid which weaves from right- 
to-left, the chevron braid weaves from both-sides-to-the- 
middle. As a result, the braid takes on a chevron pattern. 
Here’s how it’s done: 

Divide cords into two equal groups. Starting with an over 
motion, weave the left cord through the left group. Then 
place the cord alongside the right group m. Starting with an 
under motion, weave the right cord through the right group 
n. Repeat these steps throughout the braid. 

Endings 

The easiest way to end a braid is to divide the ends into 
small groups. Then knot, wrap, or braid each group. 

To wrap the ends, cut a 1-foot gathering cord. Loop one end 
of the gathering cord, and lay this loop over the ends. Wrap 
over the loop and ends at the same time. As you near the 
looped end, thread the wrapping cord through the loop o. Pull 
the other end of the wrapping cord. This pulls the loop under 
and secures the end p. 


Here different methods of starting a flat braiding are pictured at 
lower left, opposite page. From left to right: knotted ends, reverse 
lark's head knots on a standard belt buckle, reverse lark's head 
knots on another cord. 
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Buckled Belt 

To make a buckled belt, use 2 rings for the "buckle.” dut 
cords four times the length you’d like the finished belt to be. 
Fold cords in half, and tie them to the rings with a reverse 
lark’s head knot. Here’s how to make the knot: 

Loop the folded end over the rings q. Pull the ends through 
the loop r. 

Braid the belt using the standard or chevron braiding 
technique. End the belt by dividing the ends into smaller 
groups. Then make an overhand knot on each group. Trim 
ends. 

To buckle the belt, slide the end through both rings. Then 
bring the end over the top ring and under the bottom rings. 

Plant Hanger 

For a 28" long hanger, cut 4-yard lengths of cord as follows: 
6 brown cords, 6 beige cords, and 4 turquoise cords. Fold all 
cords in half. Wrap a one-yard gathering cord 3 " from the 
folded ends. (See illustrations o and p.) 

Hang the folded ends on a wall hook, drapery rod, or 
anything else that lets cords hang down straight. Divide 
cords into 4 groups, with 3 brown, 3 beige, and 2 turquoise 
cords in each group. 

Braid each group for 18". Then divide each group in half. 
Braid each set of 4 cords for 4". Joining the right 4 cords from 
one group and the left 4 cords from the neighboring group, 
braid cords for 4" t. 

Gather all cords together. Wrap a one-yard gathering cord 
around all cords. Trim tassel as desired. ce 
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PLACES 


A craftsman's paradise and 
an historian's delight. Colo¬ 
nial Williamsburg offers 
charm, beauty and authentic 
early American crafts. 

by Michael Riley 
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Spinning The silversmnn 


L ast summer, as my wife and I were 
finalizing preparations for a year¬ 
long, cross-country vacation, she men¬ 
tioned that we might want to visit 
Williamsburg, Virginia. "It’s a restored 
town, where all the people dress up in 
costume. . . They don’t even let cars on 
the streets,” she told me. Now, having 
lived in Los Angeles all of my life, I was 
just a bit dubious about going to some 
little southern town. And Wil¬ 
liamsburg? Just how exciting could 
it be? I’d never even heard of it. But 
Susan wanted to go, so I agreed to look 
intd it. 

Further investigation showed me 
that Williamsburg was more than just a 
'town where cars are not allowed’, but 
an entire city, restored to its original 
eighteenth century appearance, com¬ 
plete with working eighteenth century 
industry. Well, my appetite had been 
whetted and we decided to spend a week 
or two there on our way to Florida. 
Little did we realize then, that Wil¬ 
liamsburg would so intrigue us that 
our 'couple of weeks’ would turn into an 
indefinite stay. We are, as of this writ¬ 
ing, still here! 

What struck us most about Wil¬ 
liamsburg, aside from its obvious 
physical beauty, was the diversity of its 
craft programs. Within a two mile 
radius are over 100 men and women 
serving as master craftsmen, jour¬ 
neymen and apprentices, in thirty-six 
craft shops. 

As a weekend hobbyist myself, seeing 
an entire town devoted to craft excel¬ 
lence made me realize that I’d like to 
become a part of it. So I acquired a posi¬ 
tion in the silversmithing department, 
learning the techniques of hand- 
wrought silver using eighteenth cen¬ 
tury methods and later demonstrating 
these skills to the hundreds of guests 
who visited each day. The one conclu¬ 
sion that I’ve drawn is that if you are 
even slightly interested in American 
crafts, you must see Williamsburg. It is 
truly a craftsman’s haven. 

There are few places left in America 
where one can learn a skill from a mas¬ 
ter craftsman, and the Williamsburg 
craft programs have been set up for just 
this reason: to preserve early craft tech¬ 
niques from the danger of extinction 
and to pass on the traditions of the self- 
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reliant artisans of yesterday. With the 
opening of the blacksmith’s shop more 
than 40 years ago, Colonial Wil¬ 
liamsburg was on its way to becom¬ 
ing the most highly concentrated center 
of craft activity in the country. Due to 
an ongoing program of apprentice train¬ 
ing, they are now in their fourth genera¬ 
tion of skilled journeymen. For the hob¬ 
byist, Williamsburg offers a unique op¬ 
portunity to see the finest craftspeople 
in the world, on a personal level, to 
trade secrets with a master, study tech¬ 
niques and improve your own skill with 
the craft. You’ll find that the people in 
the craft shops love meeting other prac¬ 
titioners of their craft, so by all means 
don’t be shy. 


Duke of Gloucester Street is the main 
center of craft activity with thirteen 
operating craft shops. Once you leave 
the College of William & Mary, you 
enter the neighborhoods of the working 
class, the men and women we call 
craftsmen. Your first stop will be the 
cooper. 

Working in an open air shop, the 
coopers welcome questions from visitors 
while they fashion tubs, buckets and 
barrels wholly by hand and eye. Both 
coopers are natives of England and pro¬ 
vide living examples of British influ¬ 
ence on American crafts. If you’ve got 
the time, you can watch the entire proc¬ 
ess, from the cutting of the timber to the 
final sanding. 
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Weaving more your speciality? Then 
try the Spinning and Weaving Shop 
about a block from the cooper, where 
daily demonstrations take place on the 
art of flax breaking, spinning flax and 
wool, and weaving spun threads into 
plain and patterned textiles. The looms 
and spinning wheels are all designs of 
the 18th Century, some of them origi¬ 
nal, others built by Williamsburg’s own 
craftsmen. 

Next door is the bootmaker, where a 
wide variety of shoes and boots are de¬ 
signed and constructed. A very small 
shop, the bootmakers must display their 
wares by hanging them from the ceil¬ 
ing. On my last visit there, I encoun¬ 
tered the master bootmaker making a 
strong argument for using the skin of 
destroyed animals, principally cats and 
dogs, for shoe material. "They make 
extraordinarily fine shoes” he mused to 
not-so-convinced guests. They make 
boots to order here, but don’t be sur¬ 
prised when you realize you do not have 
a right and a left boot. This is a modern 
invention, and not a very good one ac¬ 
cording to the bootmaker. "Shoes are 
not made to fit left or right, that is why 
your feet hurt. Shoes are made to fit 
feet—both feet, not left or right feet.” 

Across the street is the James Geddy 
Silvershop and Foundry, which houses 
the finest collection of silversmiths in 
the country. In 1961, Master Sil¬ 
versmith, William deMatteo, was com¬ 
missioned to fashion reproductions of 
Paul Revere lanterns for President 
John Kennedy. Presidents Johnson, 
Nixon, Ford and Carter have also been 
recipients of deMatteo’s skillful work. 
He is the only American silversmith to 
have been admitted into the highly ex¬ 
clusive London Goldsmiths Hall of 
England. 

The Geddy Shop displays a superb col¬ 
lection of eighteenth century holloware. 
Of significant interest are the two por¬ 
ringers crafted by Paul Revere Sr. and 
Paul Revere Jr. For supreme twentieth 
century craftsmanship, the Geddy sil- 


Papermaker 


Musical instrument maker's shop 


versmiths offer a complete coffee and 
tea service that required some 400 
hours of labor and sells for the modest 
sum of $12,780.56. It is said that more 
holloware is produced on these grounds 
than in any other single shop in the 
country. Jimmy Curtis is the resident 
journeyman at the Geddy. If you’re look¬ 
ing for some pointers, seek him out—he 
loves to talk. 

No visit to the Geddy House is com¬ 
plete without taking in the foundry, 
where candlesticks, spoons, door knock¬ 
ers and a variety of other items are 
made using the ancient method of sand 
casting. Pewter, brass, silver, bronze 
and gold are all used to create items at 
the Geddy Foundry. On clear days the 
portable forge is in operation and Mas¬ 
ter Dan Berg has been known to talk 
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Brickmakers 

pewter with guests all day long as he 
demonstrates the casting of pewter 
spoons using bronze molds. 

Towards the center of town is the 
Printing Office and Bindery. Within its 
courtyards are the paper maker, who 
was recently presented with an eight- 
foot wooden paper compressor con¬ 
structed by Master Cabinetmaker, Jan 
Hueval. The paper made here is used by 
the printing office on two full-sized 
eighteenth century type setting boards 
and hand printers. The bindery special¬ 
izes in the leatherbinding and decorat¬ 
ing of rare books. You’ll also get com¬ 
plete and accurate guidelines on the 
restoration and care of old books and 
manuscripts. Finally, the bindery offers 
a fine demonstration of putting intra- 
cite marble patterns onto paper to be 
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used as book inserts. 

Across the street from the printing 
office are the music teacher, the mil¬ 
liner and wigmaker, each offering 
demonstrations and interpretations on 
their crafts as practiced now and in the 
eighteenth century. 

The James Craig Jewelry Shop is 
your next stop, where jeweler and en¬ 
graver again practice their exacting 
crafts, just as they did two centuries 
ago. Some fine examples of mid¬ 
eighteenth century clocks, cutlery and 
jewelry are on display. Of special inter¬ 
est is a silver tobacco box, made by Ed¬ 
ward Comock in 1723, which was given 
to Colonial Williamsburg in 1954 by the 
Queen Mother of England. The bracelet 
maker is also housed here, drawing 
silver and gold into fine wire, using 


nothing more than a draw bench pow¬ 
ered by apprentices. 

At the end of Duke of Glouster Street 
is one of the most popular of Wil¬ 
liamsburg craft shops, the gun¬ 
smith. Flintlock firearms are made 
here as are muskets, fowling pieces, 
rifles and pistols - exact replicas of Co¬ 
lonial weapons. The gentlemen in this 
shop have taken a craft and developed it 
into an art form. They are the only shop 
in America that has reproduced an en¬ 
tire Colonial flintlock firearm within 
the boundaries of their own work area. 

A turn up Nicholson Street will take 
you to the Cabinetmaking Shop, where 
chairs, tables, desks and cabinets are 
crafted using the simple tools of yester¬ 
day. If there is an old world flavor to the 
shop, it might be because Master 


Cabinetmaker, Jan Heuvel, came to 
Williamsburg from Holland. Every¬ 
thing concerning cabinetry is covered in 
this demonstration, from the proper 
storing of wood to the making of "L” 
joints without the need of a pin. A fine 
example of a hand powered spinning 
lathe is used in this shop. 

Next door is the musical instrument 
maker. If you’ve been struggling to get 
your own hand-crafted harpsicord into 
tune, here is the place to get help. One 
man told me he walked into the shop 
with plans he had drawn up for a man¬ 
dolin and spent the entire afternoon 
going over them with the master him¬ 
self. The master, he said, was taking 
notes. 

For those interested in the basics, 
railsplitting and timber preparation are 
also demonstrated at this location. 

One craft I had not really considered 
was brickmaking, that is, not until I 
stumbled across three bare-chested 
brickmakers standing on a small moun¬ 
tain of handcrafted bricks. "There were 
no apprentices or journeymen, just a 
master,” brickmaker Blair Poteate told 
me. "A master would set up shop at the 
actual site location, use the basement as 
a kiln and hire locals to help. That way 
he wouldn’t have to haul bricks or ap¬ 
prentices around.” 

If you still have energy left, head for 
Prince George Street via the Palace 
Green for a look at the blacksmith, har- 
nessmaker and Deane Forge. 

The blacksmith is the oldest of 
Williamsburg craft shops. Visitors are 
usually surprised to see the blacksmith 
fashioning candleholders and cooking 
utensils rather than horseshoes. But 
blacksmithing has become a most popu¬ 
lar craft at Williamsburg (there is up to 
a five year waiting period for appren¬ 
ticeships), bringing with it a host of 
imaginative, useful items made of iron 
including chandeliers, sconces, fire- 
backs, fire tools and trivets. The black¬ 
smiths also, just to please guests, make 
horseshoes. 



Carriage wheel maker 
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new additions to the Williamsburg craft 
programs, but judging from the number 
of guests visiting them, they are also 
some of the most popular. 

There is just one last stop, inside of 
the Palace Greens, for the wheelwright, 
where wagon and carriage wheels are 
laboriously constructed for the vehicles 
still used in Williamsburg. (My wife 
was right about the cars, they are not 
allowed on these streets. You must 
either walk or take a carriage.) An ap¬ 
prentice at the wheelwright told me he 
has challenged any major "transporta¬ 
tion” manufacturer to match the prod¬ 
ucts produced in his shop. "Let’s see GM 
construct a perfectly balanced buggy 
wheel”. One thing about Williamsburg 
craftspeople, they are all extremely 
proud of the work they do and spend a 
good portion of each day trying to con¬ 
vince their 'modern’ guests that the 
hands of human beings are far superior 
to the cogs of machines. After watching 
them at work, I’ve never heard anyone 
disagree. 

The craft shops are open every day of 
the year. If you want to miss the crowds 
(and the cold), Fall and Spring are the 
times to visit. Depending on your Own 
interest, you can spend a day or a week 
taking in all that Williamsburg has to 
offer. If you are anything like me, it 
might take you a bit longer. 

A unique world exists in Wil¬ 
liamsburg, abundant in excellence 
and enthusiasm. For the men and 
women who wish to pursue and perfect a 
given craft, without the worries of nor¬ 
mal modem day life, there exists an op¬ 
portunity to do so. For the amateur, 
there is not a better place to experience 
the best in American crafts, explore 
your own ideas with the professional, 
the masters. Colonial Williamsburg 
sums up the city this way: "This historic 
city holds a special appeal for every visi¬ 
tor. In its colonial buildings, and quiet 
gardens - restored to their beauty and 
charm of200 years ago, there is the echo 
of great words and deeds, and a feeling 
of a quieter age.” It is also a community 
of dedicated people, people who are will¬ 
ing to consider the idea of a guest, to 
trade knowledge, and to enhance a 
craft. It is a special city, and it is a para¬ 
dise for those interested in American 
crafts. ^ 


An apprentice in harnessmaking will 
serve three to five years before becom¬ 
ing a journeyman. In this shop, there is 
but one master and one apprentice who 
combine efforts to create some of the 
most interesting articles in Wil¬ 
liamsburg. You’ll see the finest leath¬ 
ers available being treated and 
turned into saddles, whips, mugs, beak¬ 
ers, and a very interesting leather fire 
bucket. This is a good spot to relax and 
listen to one of the most colorful 
storytellers in Williamsburg, Master 
Hamessmaker Irwin Deil. If his jokes 
don’t impress you, his skill surely will. 


Located behind thq; George Wythe 
house are demonstrations of candle dip¬ 
ping, shinglemaking and basketweav¬ 
ing. 

The candle maker says you can be¬ 
come an expert "candle-dipper” in one 
long afternoon, while the apprentice 
shinglemaker gloomily reports that he 
has only to fashion one million square 
pegs to become a master (he has to count 
them as well!). On the other hand, the 
basketweaver spends up to six years 
learning the skills of weaving split oak. 
One look at the hands of the master and 
you will see why. These are relatively 
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Getting Publicity for You and Your Craft 
Business 


By getting good publicity you can make the 
buying public aware of you and your prod- 
by Loretta Holz ucts and thereby increase your sales. 


W hether you are in business selling 
your own work, running a craft 
show or your own boutique, running a 
shop, selling by mail order or lecturing 
and teaching about crafts, good pub¬ 
licity can add to your success. Even if 
you are selling your work through 
shops, sales can be increased by good 
publicity. 

Before we go into how to get it, first 
we should discuss exactly what pub¬ 
licity is. Basically it is anything you do 
consciously or unconsciously to get at¬ 
tention from the buying public for your 
name and for what you are selling. Ad¬ 
vertising you must pay for, but publicity 
is different in that it is basically free, 
although there may be some expenses 
involved in making contacts. 

You can get publicity in a variety of 
media and each has its own advantages 
and disadvantages. Some are more 
suited to your purposes than others, so 
this article will tell you a little about 
each so that you can make a wise selec¬ 
tion. 

Large companies frequently have 
their own publicity department and 
smaller ones often hire an outside firm 
to do their publicity work for them. You 
can’t do that, but you can do many of the 
same things that these hired publicity 
people would do. To get good publicity it 
takes both hard work and creative in¬ 
sight, that is, the ability to spot an op¬ 
portunity and take advantage of it. If 
you know what to do and approach it in 
a professional way, you have an excel¬ 
lent chance of getting good publicity. 

Getting Prepared 

Getting good publicity is often a mat¬ 
ter of luck to some extent, but this luck 
is usually backed up by hard work on 
your part. One simple step you can start 
with is to get business cards, an inex¬ 
pensive form of publicity which no 
craftsperson can afford to be without. 

You can make the cards yourself with 
a silkscreen or other printing method. 
Or you can have them printed locally 
quite inexpensively, probably for less 
than $15 for 1,000 cards. The card 
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should have your name and the name of 
your business (if it has one), your ad¬ 
dress, and your phone number with its 
area code. You can add a pertinent 
phrase or two and/or a logo or svmbol. 

Keep your business cards available 
and use them constantly. At shows 
leave them on your display for custom¬ 
ers to pick up, fasten them onto the 
products you sell and hand them to show 
directors, shop owners and others who 
stop to talk to you. When you visit shops 
to show your work, leave one of your 
cards. When you make contact with a 
possible source of publicity, use your 
cards. 

Another item to prepare is your re¬ 
sume'. You are an individual and what 
you do is interesting. Try to get the facts 
down on paper so that you will have a 
sheet handy to give out. You will find a 
resume' very helpful when you contact a 
local newspaper, or radio interviewer, 
as well as other times, as, for example, 
when you make your initial contact 
with a new shop, when you enter a new 
show, etc. 

In preparing your resume' make a list 
of all of the pertinent facts about your¬ 
self and your business including how 
you learned your craft, a little about the 
craft itself, your training, education and 
experience, how you happened to start 
your business, any awards or other rec¬ 
ognition you have received and so forth. 
Organize the information and write 
several paragraphs, no more than will 
fit on a single sheet of paper. Type it up 
neatly and make copies with a copy 
machine or have a printer make copies 
for you. As with the business card, make 
your resume available and give it out 
often. 

Another bit of preparation you can 
make for obtaining publicity is to get 
some good photos of your work. You will 
use these in a variety of ways so try to 
make them as versatile as vou can 

The Press Release 

A press release is the conventional 
way to send out information in a written 
form to newspapers and magazines. Re¬ 


leases, which are usually just a single 
sheet of paper but can be longer, might 
also be sent to radio and TV stations. 

When you send out a release you are 
letting the press know about an event, 
past or future, which is newsworthy. 
Keep it brief and to the point, using 
words economically and stating the 
facts without making exaggerated 
claims or using advertising jargon. 
Grab the reader’s attention and give all 
of the vital information immediately. 
Don’t try to get in every detail but 
present only the most important ones. 
Once you have the vital details in the 
first paragraph you can add less impor¬ 
tant, but interesting ones in following 
paragraphs. Write a release to tell 
about an award you have won, a show 
your group is running, a selling trip you 
are taking, in short any happening that 
can be thought of as news. 

You can send the same release to 
many different publications. For two 
local ones in competition with each 
other you might send two different 
photos if available. 

Working with Newspapers 

If you wish to get coverage in your 
local newspapers, get your press release 
ready and make a list of local editors. 

When you send out a press release 
keep track of the addresses of those to 
whom you sent it and the results if pos¬ 
sible. When an editor receives a press 
release, he decides whether to use it or 
not. If not, he will toss it into the waste 
basket. If he uses it, he may print it 
exactly as is or he may cut out several 
paragraphs (usually the last few) and 
use the rest as is. Or he may just insert 
the information on a calendar of events. 

Sometimes a news release will spark 
an editor’s interest and he will decide 
that he would like to run a feature story 
on the subject. If this is a small newspa¬ 
per the editor may be the whole staff 
and have very little time to develop fea¬ 
ture stories. If this is the case he may 
contact you and let you know that if you 
wish to submit a feature story he would 
be glad to consider it for publication. 
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KITS, PLAN$, IDEAS! 


NEW AND UNUSUAL ITEMS 
for the Miniature Collector 
and Builder 


• Victorian Gingerbread 

• Federal Period Trim 

• Wallpaper, Ceiling Paper, 

Floor Paper 

• Linoleum Prints 

• Wallpaper Paste 

• Floor Varnishes, House 
Paints 

• New How-To Books 

• House Plans 

• Realistic Rugs and Carpets 

• Furniture Kits 

• Miniature Gift Wrap 

Send $2.50 for catalog of 
supplies and helpful hints for 
the use of wallpaper as well 
as paints and varnishes. 



The editor of a larger newspaper 
might give your release to a reporter 
and ask him or her to follow it up and 
feature story. The reporter will then 
contact you, and perhaps set up an ap¬ 
pointment to come, possibly accompa¬ 
nied by a photographer. Y our only job in 
this instance would be to supply some 
interesting information so the reporter 
can write a good feature article. 

If you are asked to write the feature 
story yourself, remember that it is quite 
different from a news release in which 
only the vital facts were included. Not 
tightly written like a release, a feature 
story has varied information and as 
much human interest as you can mus¬ 
ter. If you feel you don’t have the time or 
talent to write the article yourself, find 
a friend who likes to write or a high 
school or college student who would like 
to earn a few extra dollars. 

If the editor does not approach you to 
do a feature story, don’t hesitate to 
suggest it yourself. Probably the best 
way to do this is to write a letter to the 
editor giving him a general idea of what 
the feature story would be about. In¬ 
clude one or more photos if available, a 
copy of your resume' and any recent 
press releases that are pertient. If you 
don’t get an answer within a few weeks 
you could call the editor to see whether 
he has reached a decision. Remember 
that the editor wants inteiesting fea¬ 
ture articles for his newspaper, but he 
does not want ones that are just thinly 
disguised publicity. Your article then 
should present interesting information 
and have a theme or central idea. 

In deciding which newspaper to ap¬ 
proach about a feature article, re¬ 
member that the larger the circulation 
of the publication, the smaller are your 
chances of getting publicity there. 
While you would send a press release to 
all of the publications on your list you 
would send a note about the possibility 
of doing a feature story to only one at a 
time. 

In approaching a small local newspa¬ 
per be aware that some will demand 
that you purchase an advertisement be¬ 
fore they will use a feature story about 
you and your business. Don’t be bullied 
into this, but consider if it is worth tak¬ 
ing the ad to have the newspaper run 
the article. Often paid advertising coor¬ 
dinated with a feature story is very ef¬ 
fective and you may decide it is worth¬ 
while for you. In fact, if you are will¬ 
ing to take an ad you might mention 
your intention to the editor without his 
mentioning it. He may be more inter¬ 
ested in your article because you have 
become one of his advertisers and it is 
the advertising that pays to run the 
newspaper. 

On the other hand don’t feel obligated 
to take an ad. You are offering the 
newspaper an interesting and worth¬ 
while feature story and perhaps a 
good photo to use with it and these on 


their own, not accompanied by advertis¬ 
ing, can be useful to a newspaper. 

While you are working with local 
newspapers don’t ignore magazines. 
Thousands of magazines are published 
in this country and perhaps you could 
find several interested in you. Consider 
local and regional publications like 
Yankee, which has a special section 
with short features on small New Eng¬ 
land Craft businesses. Another inter¬ 
esting regional magazine is the Ozark 
Mountaineer, which is also very in¬ 
volved in local crafts. 

Does anyone in your family work for a 
company that has its own magazine or 
newsletter? Send information to the 
editor. Look for Writer’s Market or 
Craftworker’s Market in your library or 
book store or order a copy from the pub¬ 
lisher (9933 Alliance Rd., Cincinnati, 
OH 45242). Both of these annually re¬ 
vised guides will give you the names of 
other magazines to try. Don’t hesitate to 
write to someone like myself who often 
writes about craftspeople and what they 
do. My address is at the end of this arti¬ 
cle, and while I cannot guarantee to get 
free publicity for everyone who writes to 
me I am glad to do so whenever I can. 
Why not write to Barbara Brabec who 
writes a column about craftspeople for 
this magazine? Check her column in 
this issue for the type of article she 
writes and her address. 

Once you have succeeded in placing a 
press release or feature story, remer¬ 
chandise this publicity, that is, have 
copies of it made up by a printer and 
have these available for the same dis¬ 
tribution as your business card and re¬ 
sume. Why not take several pieces of 
publicity and arrange them on a single 
sheet with the names of the newspapers 
from which they were clipped and tHe 
dates? The printer can reduce the size if 
necessary and very inexpensively print 
up copies for you. Give them out at every 
opportunity and mount a copy on your 
display at crafts shows. People will stop 
to read at least a few paragraphs and 
will be more apt to buy something since 
you are a "famous” craftsperson. 

Radio and TV Publicity 

While you may find that newspapers 
and magazines offer you best chances 
for publicity, don’t ignore the possi¬ 
bilities that radio and TV offer. Listen 
to your local radio stations and see 
which ones have interview shows. Con¬ 
sider whether you would make an ap¬ 
propriate guest on such a show and 
what your subject might be. As with the 
newspaper, the smaller the operation, 
the greater chance you have of getting 
an opportunity to be interviewed. 

Note down the name of the program 
and of the interviewer and write him or 
her a note suggesting an interview and 
a topic for discussion. Include a copy of 
your resume, any appropriate press re¬ 
leases, and copies of any publicity you 
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have been able to obtain. If you don’t get 
an answer, call the station and ask if 
you can speak to the interviewer. While 
you are talking to him, he will have a 
chance to find out how well you express 
yourself, and if you would make a good 
interviewee. 

If you get an opportunity to be inter¬ 
viewed on the radio don’t be afraid of the 
actual interview situation. You will be 
in a glass booth with the interviewer 
and he will try to put you at ease right 
away. He will probably talk to you be¬ 
forehand to discover some good ques¬ 
tions to ask you. He doesn’t want to 
stump you, but rather wants to ask 
questions that will get you talking. And 
once you get into the discussion it will 
probably be time for a commercial break 
before you realize it. 

In looking for publicity on TV, don’t 
expect to get on a network show. Your 
best chance for publicity would be on a 
local cable station. Check out what is on 
and see what programs would be appro¬ 
priate for what you have to offer. You do 
have a good chance with a small, local 
cable station because it is required to 
have a certain amount of local pro¬ 
gramming and that’s just what you are. 
Remember as with newspapers, maga¬ 
zines and radio, if you have an interest¬ 
ing story to tell you will have a good 
chance of getting some free publicity so 
contact the interviewer or station man¬ 
ager using a similar procedure as with 
the radio station. 

Other Opportunities 

In addition to the opportunities for 
publicity discussed already, there are 
other possibilities and you will find 
them if you are looking out for them. 
Become aware of how other craftspeople 
are getting free publicity through dis¬ 
plays, posters, fliers, lectures, etc. 

Earlier in this series there were two 
articles on giving lectures (June and 
August, 1978). Don’t overlook the fact 
that such lectures can be excellent pub¬ 
licity for you as well as giving you the 
opportunity to earn the lecture fee. 
Have fliers printed up with interesting 
information about you to give out at 
your lecture. 

Displays are an excellent way to get 
free publicity and depending on where 
you live, the opportunities may be 
numerous. One of the best places to try 
to arrange a display is in your local li¬ 
brary. The librarian usually has glass 
cases which she tries to fill with inter¬ 
esting and educational displays. Could 
you set up a display of your work and 
add to it some books on your craft from 
the library’s collection? 

Libraries are not the only public 
places with display cases to be filled. 
Museums, real estate offices, hotels, 
theaters and other business establish¬ 
ments might be willing to show your 
work in their glass cases. Look around 
for possibilities and note in your local 
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newspaper any announcements of local 
exhibits. 

As part of your exhibit, you might 
have a mounted copy of your resume' 
and/or of copies of publicity you had in 
local newspapers. Perhaps you will be 
able to put up a discreet sign that tells 
people your name and phone number or 
address. If possible put small price tags 
on items that are for sale. One word of 
caution is due here, if the items you will 
be displaying are expensive, check on 
insurance. If the library, museum or 
business cannot cover your items speak 
to your own insurance agent. 

For more information on the art of ob¬ 
taining free publicity see my book How to 
Sell Your Art and Crafts: A Marketing 
Guide for Creative People ($12.50), 
published by Scribners. If you 

know any young people interested in 
earning money through crafts, you 
might purchase for them Make It and 
Sell It: A Young People’s Guide to Mar¬ 
keting Crafts ($7.95). Also available is a 
60-minute cassette tape How to Get 
Started Selling Your Art and Crafts 
which I recorded for Enrichment Cas¬ 
settes. It comes with an accompanying 
booklet and costs $9.95. Autographed 
copies of each of these may be ordered 
from: Loretta Holz, 97 Grandview Ave., 
N. Plainfield, NJ07060. Please add $. 75 
postage and handling for any number of 
items. 


AMU Miniatures 
VICTORIAN CLASSICS 



COLLECTOR’S DOLLHOUSE 

Elegant Dollhouse Components designed by a Master 
Craftsman. Authentic Windows, Door, Brackets, Ginger¬ 
bread and Plans now available for a whole new concept in 
dollhouse building at one inch scale. 

Ask your Dealer for Plans and Components. 



Send long SASE for free information on AMSI Victorian Classics. 
Send $3.50 for 96-page AMSI Miniatures Catalog No. 3 


Elect-a-Lite’s Line 
For ’Seventy-Nine! 



1 


ELECT-ArUTE FAMILY GROWS! 


Newest member of the family ... a complete kit for wiring 
Shadow Boxes, Theme Rooms, etc. Made even better with a fac¬ 
tory installed Power Control assembly incorporating an in-line 
fuse, on/off switch and Pat. Pend, molded end plug. Single con¬ 
ductor self-stick flat copper foil tape, developed by the electronics 
industry, installs quickly and easily without tools, splicing, joining 
or special fittings. See these exciting new kits at your dealer or 
write for more information. 


Elect-a-Lite® 

) 742-B E.ARCTIC AVE-SANTA MARIA, CA.93454 
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ENCLOSE 50C ^ COttlOAMV? 

FOR CATALOGUE V l 


Dept. “C ", Daniels Village, 

Dayville, Conn. 06241 (203) 774-7473 



Mini Replica of the Rare 
Antique BLISS HOUSE 


The R. Bliss Co., es¬ 
tablished in 1832 was 
probably the largest 
dollhouse manufac¬ 
turer in the U.S. 

Our replica is a beauty, handmade of fine" 
hardwood only 3ti” wide by 4'A” high. 
Slate grey roof, red exterior and all 4 rooms 
fitted with handmade wood furniture. The 
house is mounted on a grass and floral 
wood base. 

For collectors and perfect size to fit inside a 
dollhouse. 

No. 80150.. .$6.00 each; 2 for $11.00 

Satis. Guar. We Pay Postage, No COD’s 

Send $1.00 (free with order) for extra¬ 
ordinary 120 page catalog, or visit us— 
We’re the No. 1 Source for Mini Furni¬ 
ture & Accessories - low prices 

Federal Sm allwares' neT,. cc 

85 Fifth Ave. (16th St.) New York, NY. 10003 



A t the Cleveland Miniaturia Soci¬ 
ety’s Fair last August, we were in¬ 
troduced by Barbara Blaumann to 
Jason and Jacqueline Getzan. This was 
the first we’d heard of the talented 
young couple (and we do keep an ear to 
the ground—difficult to walk, but it’s a 
necessity). By November, when we 
dropped more than a few bucks at the 
Getzan’s booth at the Willow Grove, Pa. 
show, they had become quite well 
known in the mini mundus. This May, 
when they appear at the White Plains 
(N.Y.) Miniature Makers’ Society Show 
and Sale, they’ll be one of the main at¬ 
tractions, for their delicate wares’ repu¬ 
tation will have preceded them. 

Is it possible to "make it” so fast? In 
miniland, it certainly is. All one needs is 
a considerable amount of talent and a 
few very satisfied customers. Now all 
this is not to say that their training and 
background were acquired in a few 
short months. They had been working 
with their hands for years. 

Jason, before becoming interested in 
miniatures, built two race cars which 
were in the Indianapolis 500. Then he 
worked on experimental engines for 
auto' companies. Precision work. The 
progression then was to sculpturing in 
metal, then to jewelry-making. A year 
ago they decided to make a dollhouse for 
their then-ten year old, Sheryl. It be¬ 
came such a project of interest that they 
found themselves working long hours, 






dollhouse factory 


MENLO PARK, CA 94025 


14151 326- 2496 
OPEN. 

Monday thru Saturday 
10a.m. to 5p.m. 
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fashioning chandeliers, kitchen uten¬ 
sils, a Victorian music stand, a brass 
bed, much more. This was not to be just 
any child’s house and they found enjoy¬ 
ment in creating these unique items to¬ 
gether. 

Before long they considered selling 
some of their crafts-in-miniscule and 
did so through the Miniature Makers 
Workshop, then in Birmingham,. 
Michigan (now in Royal Oak) and found 
themselves designing certain classes 
given there. And so the transition from 
jewelry-making became a reality. 
They were selling miniatures and tak¬ 
ing orders and overwhelmed with the 
success of their work and the apprecia¬ 
tion for it. They decided to concentrate 
on limited editions which they sign/date 
and number. In a few months they had a 
"line” of over forty items. Included were 
copper kitchen cooking utensils, all tin¬ 
ned inside, with handles of hand-forged 
brass. Prices ranged from about $6.00 to 
$20.00. A solid cherrywood knife rack 
slotted to hold five knives, which they 
made with cherry handles notched for 
finger grips and with sharpened tem¬ 
pered steel blades, was an accessory we 
coveted. The holder was about $10, each 
knife about $4.00. Their brass beds, 
drilled and silver-soldered for strength, 
buffed and polished, sold for in excess of 
$100, which went up considerably in 
price when "dressed” by the talented 
Judee Williamson, about whom we’ll 
tell you in a coming issue. 



Such a handsome carryi ng case this is ... It 
houses many of the delightful products 
manufactured by the Getzans, in copper, 
brass and hardwoods. 


When we met the Getzans, they were 
telling us about the Tiffany lamp they 
were creating in a technique which we 
hadn’t ever heard of. It’s called plique- 
a-jour, was developed by Rene Lalique 
and they felt it was the ideal way to 
achieve 1" scale in lamps. It’s a very 
precise art, for a copper frame must be 
made, with powdered enamel fused 
within those confines. It is then fired in 
a kiln at 1500° F. to become glass. It is 
not cloisonne, in which the color is fused 
in cells with a closed copper back. 
Plique-a-jour means "light of day,” indi- 
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DOLLHOUSE 

BUILDING 
MATERIALS 

I i- 


NOW! All materials for fully operating 
double hung windows with window 

thresholdsand doorjambs. Send SSAE 
for this new list. 


Ask for our products at your local 
craft or hobby dealers. 

A comprehensive line of Interior trim 
mouldings, including door & window 
casings, baseboards, chair rails and 

others. All are exquisitely detailed in 
1 inch equals 1 foot scale to make 
those interiors look authentic and 



eating that the light shines through or 
is transmitted through the enamel, 
which is translucent, having no copper 
backing. The results are exquisite. 

If you’d like to contact the artistic 
couple, send $1.00 and an SASE to them 
for a price list and photos at 530 South 
State St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 48109. We 
welcome and admire their true-scale 
miniatures. 

Coming Coverage 

We really do answer suggestions from 
readers, if not by actual replies, at least 
by action. A letter written by someone I 
know only as HCA wants info on cane 
chairs or rattan seats. We’ll tell you how 
in a coming issue. June Morris, we did 
hear your pleas. The Elaine Wonsavage 
mentioned in connection with a minia¬ 
ture room seen at Ashland (and later 
won a prize at Boston) is the daughter of 
Mell Prescott, a pioneer in good minia¬ 
tures. Elaine is now specializing in mini 
rooms and will be showing examples of 
her work sometime soon. Ms. Morris 
wonders who Ken Ewer is,' mentioned 
by another publication because of his 
tinware. Most of us know Ken because 
of his former calling, that of pew- 
terer—in fact, as founder of Colonial 
Craftsman pewter, now owned by Stieff. 
Mr. Ewer is now making some excellent 
tin chandeliers, available from selected 
shops. 


Explore Art at 
Wagner College 



If you’re serious about crafts, you may want 
to think about art courses at Wagner Col¬ 
lege, located on Staten Island just minutes 
away from the educational and cultural 
riches of Manhattan. 

Among our art offerings: beginning and 
advanced ceramics; beginning and ad¬ 
vanced crafts design; beginning and ad¬ 
vanced sculpture; metal sculpture; inde¬ 
pendent study programs: and many others. 


For information about fully-accredited 
programs at Wagner College, write: Dean 
of Admissions, Wagner College, Staten Is¬ 
land, N.Y. 10301. Or call 212-390-3011. 


Wagner admits students of any race, color, and national or ethnic origin. 



The envy of many a mini maiden, this brass 
bed designed and built by the Getzans 



This ornate lamp is electrified and contains 
135 pieces of glass. 


And—Mrs. Quehl—and others who 
have wondered—Gloria Pack of The 
Ark Miniatures is located at 4375 
Capitola Rd., Capitola, CA 95010 (send 
SASE) and is known for Ark dishes and 
dollhouse plans. Some people lost her 
when she moved. The firm called Mirti 
Graphics about which you inquired 
makes coordinated wallpaper, fabric 
and floor covering (exceptional) and is 
at 1331 Stonemill Ct., Cincinnati, OH 
45215. Ask your local dealer for their 
products or write direct for information. 
(SASE) Oh—for Eleanor Santin, this 
note—the lovely bed pictured in the 
Winter ’78 Miniature Magazine on 
which Lillian Gaines’ "Delight” cov¬ 
erlet is shown is available from Minia¬ 
ture Mart. Mrs. Gaines’ daughter and 
son-in-law, Ellen and John Blauer, own 
this well-known mail order business. 
Their catalog is $3.00 and they’re at 
1807 Octavia St., San Francisco, CA 
94109. Needlework buffs, note! 

Thanks to Rachel Maines, Director of 
the non-profit Center for the History of 
American Needlework, Post Office Box 
8162, Pittsburgh, PA 15217 for her re¬ 
cent letter. Those interested in minia¬ 
ture needlework may send 150 and a 
self-addressed, stamped long envelope 
to the above address for a one-page bib¬ 
liography of articles and books on this 
subject. Membership in the Center is 
$10 a year. 
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News 

& 

Reviews 

T his past winter saw miniatures 
blooming at two important trade 
shows: the HIA Show in St. Louis and 
the National Miniatures Show (part of 
the International Toy Fair) at the Col¬ 
iseum in New York City. Any doubts as 
to the viability of the miniatures hobby 
must have surely been dispelled by a 
visit to either or both of these shows. We 
attended both, and came home with a 
sense of excitement and confidence 
aboi^t the future of miniatures. 

The most noticeable difference be¬ 
tween these and previous trade shows so 
far as miniatures are concerned was the 



A jukebox that really plays adds sound to 
the miniature world. From Yum Yums. 



A stone front Colonial dollhouse comes 
assembled or prefabricated from Timber 
brook Wood Products. 





great increase in the number of doll¬ 
houses offered. While we didn’t take an 
actual count, we could see that there 
was definitely a larger proportion of 
dollhouses to furniture than in the past. 
This would seem to us to indicate that 
manufacturers, at least, believe that 
hobbyists are going into miniatures in a 
big way. No matter how you look at it, a 
dollhouse, even an inexpensive one, 
represents a commitment in terms of 
involvement. 

The dollhouses shown ranged in price 
from around $40 all the way up to a 
fabulous beauty costing $4,800 shown 
by Carlson’s Miniatures. In between 
were all kinds of finished houses, kits, 
components and plans. We do believe 
that we can safely say that whatever 
your budget and ambition, there’s a 
dollhouse for you. 

If you already have a dollhouse, or are 
into another kind of miniaturing, the 
shows displayed many interesting 
items for you, as well. The manufac¬ 
tured furniture offered gets increas¬ 
ingly better in quality, while prices 
seem to be holding fairly well. There is 
also a great deal more variety in 
accessories—so much, in fact, that we 
were left wondering whether there is 
anything more to be done in miniature. 
There is, of course. The world of minia¬ 
tures is as diverse as the "big” world 
itself. And just as in the full-size world, 
new vistas are continually opening 
up—as, for instance, with a juke box 
that really plays, bringing sound and 
movement into a formerly static and si¬ 
lent world. 



These two charming chairs and marble- 
topped table were displayed by Collector 
Miniatures at the HIA show, St. Louis. 



Show stealer furniture were these incred¬ 
ible inlaid pieces by Traile Mini-Replicas 
Ltd. of England. 


^ / TO MAKE! ! 

Dresses for your 1” to 1’ scale 
Dollhouse Ladies, using our 25 
page book of traceable pat¬ 
terns with illustrated instruc¬ 
tions. NEW easy method with 
very little sewing. 

Dresses, Wrappers, Maid's uniform. 
Nightgown, Drawers, Bustles, Caps, 
Wedding dress. Tea Gown, etc. 



MINI-HOOKER©) Punch needles 
now in 3 sizes J for using yarn. 


No.l : Original Mini-Hooker for 

making tiny rugs .... 2.95 
No.2 : Longer easy to grip handle 
for making tiny rugs, or 
HI-LO embroidery . . . 3.95 
No.3 : Larger needle: Use with 
burlap and 1/8” fabric 
strips or yarn to make 
regular size rugs or 
pictures . . /.4.50 



DOREEN SINNETT DESIGNS 
P.O. BOX 2055 
Newport Beach, CA. 92663 
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Questions for the Backroom Workshop are 
welcome on any craft subject. We will print 
those questions which we consider to be of 
greatest interest to our readers. Write: Back¬ 
room Workshop, Creative Crafts Magazine, 
P.O. Box 700, Newton, N.J. 07860. 


Rear dome 

A.Y.R.: I make miniature scenes and 
have been searching for a more elegant 
way to display them than clear plastic 
domes allow. Tried making tiny shadow 
boxes of wood but can’t seem to build 
those neatly enough. Have you any 
ideas? 

ANSWER: You are perhaps using trim 
stock from your local lumber yard 
where basswood strips sold for building 
miniatures might be more suitable. But 
Alice Ayers, the owner of Salem 
Frames, gave us an answer we think 
you’ll like even better — and it’s a lot 
less work. Their "O” boy frame has a 
2 1 /4" I.D. which takes a trimmed-off 
L’eggs container. You can trim them 
esily with an X-acto knife. The frame 
comes with a special non-glare lens, de¬ 
signed for optimal display of miniature 
needleworks. However its blur-the- 
background qualities will work to your 
advantage. With the dome projecting 
behind the frame, what is close to the 
front is seen clearly. What is in the 
background becomes blurred lending an 
illusion of depth (perspective almost) to 
your mini-scene. Suggest you SASE to 
Salem Frames, 3507 Kingston Road, 
Winston-Salem, N.C. 27106 for their in¬ 
formation sheet. While their line origi¬ 
nally concentrated on items for display¬ 
ing needlework, it includes a number of 
items adaptable to other crafts too. 


Long lost loom 

M.U.: Your weaving series has brought 
back memories of arts and crafts ses¬ 
sions at summer camp many, many 
years ago. We did some kind of primitive 
weaving on a collection of sticks with 
cord tied to a tree at one end and onto our 
belt at the other. For the life of me, I 
cannot think how the sticks were ar¬ 
ranged. Is there a book that would take 
this type of weaving further ? 

ANSWER: There sure is a book that 
exploits and explores backstrap weav¬ 
ing creatively. It’s Backstrap Weaving 
by Barbara Taber and Marilyn Ander¬ 
son (Watson-Guptill Publications, 


1975). A glance at the simple looms used 
to demonstrate the process as photo¬ 
graphed for this work will renew your 
memories. Taber and Anderson show 
you how to cut and shape natural twigs 
and branches to create such a loom, ex¬ 
plaining how to make a string heddle 
rod. We showed a backstrap with rigid 
heddle in Part III. What you describe 
would work the same way. The book 
mentioned above goes much farther 
than our introductory articles could in 
showing you how to use the loom pro¬ 
ductively. 


Supplier search 

W.H.: I am interested in opening a craft 
shop of my own and am looking for sup¬ 
pliers at bulk rate. I’d very much appre¬ 
ciate any help you could give me. 
ANSWER: You’ve evidentally missed 
our previous answers to this sort of in¬ 
quiry. We’re a consumer publication 
and do not keep track of wholesalers. I 
hope you’ve been reading the series (or 
the book) by Loretta Holtz on making 
money with crafts. She’s covered the 


CRAFTS 

DRIFTWOOD FOR CRAFTS Cat 250, Books, 
“Make It With Driftwood”, $3.50; “Driftwood-N- 
Seagulls $2.00; New, “Driftwood Collage” $2.00. 
All three, $7.00. Dealers inquire. Driftwood Flouse, 
Box 2247J, Brookings-Harbor, OR 97415. 72 

QUILLING SUPPLIES, miniature flowers, houses, 
instructions, kits. New lower prices. Inquire Tree 
Toys, Dept. CC, Box 492, Hinsdale, IL 60521. 70 

FEATHERS, NATURAL PHEASANT FEATHERS for 
jewelry, crafts, $3.00. Ruth Bohm, Box 161, 
Pequabuck, CT 06781. 72 

ARTPRINTS for Decoupage or Framing. Brochure 
and sample prints 250. Artprints Company, Box 
CC-26, W. Nottingham, NH 03291. TF 

FREE CATALOGUE—over 10,000 handcrafted 
items. Supreme Handcrafts, Box 395-CC, Sioux 
Falls, SD 57101. TF 

GLASS BLOWING MIS and supplies Literature 
upon request. Willis Glass Studio, PO Box 3460, 
Anaheim, CA 92803. TF 


various facets of opening a shop more 
thoroughly than we can in an answer 
here. Suggest you might start reading 
Profitable Craft Merchandising (a trade 
publication for the retailer) and inves¬ 
tigate the Hobby Industry of America, 
319 East 54th St., Elmwood Park, NJ 
07407. This trade organization serves 
the industry from-manufacturer to 
wholesaler to retailer and includes pub¬ 
lishers and manufacturer’s reps. 


Book source 

T.G.: In the series on weaving you men¬ 
tioned Loom Construction by Jeri Hjert 
andPaul VonRosenstiel. Who published 
this and where can I buy a copy? 
ANSWER: Loom Construction is pub¬ 
lished by Van Nostrand Reinhold Com¬ 
pany and is up to their usual standard of 
excellence in books for the craftsperson. 
Your bookseller could order it for you or 
you can write direct to Litton Edu¬ 
cational Publishing, Inc., 7625 Empire 
Drive, Florence, KY 41042. The retail 
price paperback is $7.95 plus postage 
and handling. 


SEASHELL CRAFT PACK, Colossal Assortment. 
$6.50. Branson s, Indian Pass, Fla 32456. TF 


WESTERN TREE CONES: Over 50 types of tree 
cones & other decoratives Handbook — catalog 
$1. PO Box 1418, Corvallis, Ore. 97330. 70 

SIX FANCY WOOD PLAQUES, Rounds, Squares, 
Rectangles presanded, edges trimmed complete 
with hangers, all only $3.98 ppd. Also Save $$$ on 
2" Sawtooth Hangers 1000-$19.95 or 100-$3.95 
ppd. The Wood Shop, 506 Truman Dr., Dept. 6C, 
Branson, MO 65616. 69 


CRAFT PROJECTS FOR CHILDREN including a 
fun recipe, $2.00. Marie Davis, 815 E. Rice St., 
#204, Wayzata, Minn. 55391. 69 

PLASTERCRAFT/STATUARY. Ready to paint. Low 
prices, big selection of plasterware and plaster- 
craft supplies. Catalog and 2 samples 250. Plaster 
Shack, Dept. 3259, Box 1248, Orange, CA 92668.69 


CHAIR CANE AND WEBBING. 24 hour shipments. 
AAA quality low direct prices. Write Dept. CC, 
Western Creart, Box 21736, San Jose, CA 95151.69 


Classified 

Advertising 


; COMMERCIAL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING. Rate: 250 per word, minimum order $2.50, all 
initials counted as words, zip code free. Multiple insertions must be consecutive, fourth 
consecutive insertion of same ad free upon request. Payment must accompany ad copy. We 
must have business or home address for all ads using P.O. box numbers for our records. 
Send all Classified Ads to: Classified Ad Dept., Creative Crafts, P.O. Box 700, Newton, NJ 
07860. Ads sent to other departments may be delayed or lost. All ads subject to the approval 
of the publisher. Ads will be placed in the closest appropriate category. CLOSING DATE: 1 st 
of the month, four months preceding date of issue, I.E .May 1, 1979 for the August .sf‘'“ 
b. All ads set in designated 7 point type with capital letters lead. 
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PLASTICS:COMPLETE CASTING & Molding Resin 
supplies for varied applications. Illustrated Man¬ 
ual Catalog $1.00. Castolite, Dept. 79G/CC, Box 
391, Woodstock, IL 60098. 69 


DESIGNS FOR TOLE PAINTING! Pennsylvania 
Dutch, eagles, fruit, vegetables, many others 
beautifully illustrated. Best-selling manual. $3.10 
postpaid. Satisfaction assured! Decals, stencils, 
available - Free catalog. Davis, Box 206-C6, Con¬ 
cord, TN 37720. TF 


LEATHERCRAFT KITS, dies, tools and hundreds 
of buckles. Available from 1 reliable source. Send 
for information. Just Brass Inc., Dept. CC, PO 
B112, Freeport, NY 11520. TF 

ROSEMALERS & TOLE PAINTERS! Stop paying 
retail, buy directly from manufacturer and national 
wholesale distributor of art supplies from Grum- 
bacher, Shiva, Delta, Artis Tinware & Crafts, in¬ 
struction books by Jo Sonja, Pat Virch, Jackie 
Klokseth, Lou Ann Sternberg, “Landscapes with 
49$ Brush" by Murry Eckles . . . Authentic Scan¬ 
dinavian background paints, unique woodenware, 
kits, music boxes & clock movements, records, 
classes & seminars. Join our Rosemailing-Tole 
club with special benefits as free advertising 
and sale of your art work. For Master Charge, 
Visa American Express. DahICraft, Dahl House, 
1576 Mission Drive. Solvang, CA 93463. 
805-688-8383. TF 


ACADEMIC FACTORY CUTAWAYS: 10 pound as¬ 
sortment $5.50; Velour-Satin 5 pound assortment 
$6.50; Satin (only) 5 pounds assorted colors $5.00; 
Granny’s Patchwork - 2 pounds cotton blend 
printp, solids $3.50 catalog 250, Taylor-CC, 2802 
East Washington, Urbana, IL 61801 69 


CLOCK MOVEMENTS and accessories catalog 
$1.00 (refundable). Elcraft POB 1521-CB, Hun¬ 
tington Beach, CA 92647. TF 


MAKE BEAUTIFUL ANTHRACITE COAL SOUVE¬ 
NIRS and novelties. Amazing, new deep-mined 
anthracite powdered coal makes brilliant, solid 
hard coal statues, plaques, jewelry for fun and 
profit. Easy to use. One pound, $5, plus $1 hand¬ 
ling. Five pounds, $20 postpaid. Complete in¬ 
structions with all orders. Moore Products Com¬ 
pany, 56 South Welles St., Wilkes Barre, Penna. 
18702. 69 


PLEASE WRITE: Exclusive money maker for Tole, 
Rosemaling, Decoupage, Woodcarving, Quilling, 
Artists, Crafters, Dealers—send 130 stamp. H&E 
Enterprises, —C, 1118 N. Thayer, Rhinelander, 
Wise. 54501. TF 


FLOWER ARRANGING. Design and arrange floral 
corsages, centerpieces, wreaths, wedding 
bouquets, etc. for all occasions with professional 
skill. Turn your love of flowers into a profitable part 
or full time career. Excellent opportunity wherever 
you live. Lifetime Career Schools, Dept. B-329, 
2251 Barry Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90064. 72 


“BEWITCHING" Get your pattern-instructions on 
how to make the new, exciting Scandinavian 
Kitchen Witch, who assures Good Luck, Good 
Coffee, and no Pot boil over - so the Scandinavian 
say. Clever and easy to make. Send $2.50 to Studio 
Workshop 6708 N.E. Roselawn, Portland, Ore. 
97218. 69 


TINSEL PAINTING - For fun and profit. Easy to 
follow instructions about this old art form of 
painting on glass. Includes two 8x10 flower de¬ 
signs. $3.00 to Tedbac, PO Box 333CC, Piscata- 
way, NJ 08854. 69 


"PINE CONE, SEA SHELL PROJECTS", booklet 
and wholesale handicraft Catalog, $.00. Artcrafts, 
Box 1386-CC, Santa Barbara, CA 93102. 70 


UNUSUAL BACK TO PIONEER DAYS. Patterns, in¬ 
structions for delightful 9" cloth doll. Wooden- 
pegged shoes, wooden-slatted bonnet, petticoats, 
dress and shawl. Send only $3.50 ppd. to Mabel 
Johnson, PO Box 7, Boring, Ore. 97009. 69 


UNIQUE WIND CHIMES you can make. Clever. 
Chimes from your kitchen. Complete instructions. 
Send $1.50 LSSAE to Chimes, 1440 Clarkia Lane, 
Missoula, Montana 59801. 69 


FREE UNIQUE DRIFTWOOD CATALOG! SSAE. 
Jake's Driftwood Supplies, Box 423, Olympia, WA 


SCHERENSHNITTE - the Folk Art of Paper Cutti ng. 
Exquisite Creations from uniquely designed kits 
and patterns. Brochure 250. B&W Crafts, Box 
2238, Newport News, VA 23602. 72 


CUTE CREATIONS from ordinary Rocks. Book has 
instructions and color photos. $2.95 plus 400 
shipping. The Owls Roost, 1 Corral Lane, SP 17, 
Ashland, Ore. 97520. TF 


LIKE TO BUILD MODEL horse drawn carts, wag¬ 
ons, coaches, carriages, but deterred by wheel 
building difficulties? My wheel plans make it sim¬ 
ple and inexpensive, plans plus a list of English 
dealers (it’s a British hobby) what they supply and 
an honest resume of the quality of their products 
and services, based on personal experience, is 
yours for $2.00. Money back guarantee. Sid Allison 
Model Wheelright, 3751 Frances St., Burnaby, 
British Columbia, Canada, V5C 2N9. 72 


AT LAST A MACRAME FRAME! Relax in your fa¬ 
vorite chair with this simple frame. Does for mac¬ 
rame, what the hoop does for embroidery. $9.95 
plus 750 handling. Dealer inquiry welcomed. Mac- 
crame Jeannie®, Inc. Box97, Eolia, MO63344. 69 


HOW TO MAKE and learn the secret of operating 
an Indian Who-E Stick - Fascinating, easy, re¬ 
leaves tension — Make and Sell them. - $1.50 - C. 
Hawkins, 116 Silver, Deming, NM 88030. 69 


EASY TO MAKE Climbing Snoopie Dog. This 
wooden dog will climb a rope to get his bone. Kids 
love them. Make and sell them for $$$. - $1.50- C. 
Hawkins, 116 Silver, Deming, NM 88030. 69 


“LEATHERCRAFT” 1977-78 color brochure with 
the most extensive line of leathers, buckles, tools, 
dyes and accessories available. Send $1 for cata¬ 
logue. Berman Leathercraft, Dept. CC, 147 South 
St„ Boston, MA 02111. TF 


$1.00 BUYS 3 BLANK WHITE already together jig¬ 
saw puzzles (great for drawing and letterwriting) 
and new products catalog. CP, Dept. C, 66-51 
Fresh Pond Road, Ridgewood, NY 11227. TF 


EXCITING. Your family crest or any design or 
words on a custom rug. Makes a lasting gift. 
Beautiful as a wall hanging. Details. $1.00. Warren 
A. Cobb and Son, 590 E. Galena, Aurora, IL 
60505. 69 


ARTPRINTS for Decoupage or Framing Brochure 
and sample prints 500. Artprints Company, Box 
CC-26, W. Nottingham, NH 03291. TF 


JUTE IN 40 COLORS and 4 sizes, superior dyes, 
wool-like quality. Wholesale only. Dealers please 
send large stamped self-addressed envelope for 
sample card. The Loomery, Inc., 102 E. Hamlin, 
Seattle, WA 98102. TF 


SAVE - WE OFFER THE LOWEST prices on weav¬ 
ing looms and equipment. Catalog $1.00 (refund¬ 
able). Looms & Tools, 420 North Main, Blacksburg, 
VA 24060. (703) 552-9012, (703) 552-0347. 72 


RUB ON LETTERS - Big Bargains. Free Catalog. 
Geographies of Michigan, 25140 Lahser South- 
field, Ml 48034. 72 


QUALITY, HAND PICKED Polished Patella Lim¬ 
pets, $9.60/dozen. Fossil Shark Teeth $5.99/100. 
Postage Free. Dealer & Quantity inquiries invited. 
J&G Imports, Drawer468, Somerville, MA02144.74 


CRAFT MAGAZINES, BOOKS, PATTERNS, proj¬ 
ects, etc. Would like to trade them for other craft 
books and magazines. Although many projects 
are geared toward women, many are also popular 
with men. Please send SSAE for information on 
what I have to trade. Bob Marks, 375 E. 205th St., 
Bronx, NY 10467. 70 


CHAIR CANING—CRAFT SUPPLIES, also basket 
reed, rush, raffia, seagrass, weaving and 
macrame—yarns and looms, plastercraft and 
much more. Send $1.00 for catalog to The Guild- 
craft Co. of Buffalo, Inc., Dept. 511,3158 Main St., 
Buffalo, NY 14214. TF 


ARTISTS OVERNIGHT. Make beautiful hand 
painted oil paintings in minutes. Details $1.00 re¬ 
fundable. Artists (CC1), 614- 2nd Findlay, Ohio 
45840. 69 


LADIES, BUDGET MINDED? Tired of buying ex¬ 
pensive cleaners for copper and brass? Inexpen¬ 
sive kitchen method for pennies. Loose rounds on 
a chair? Fix it yourself. Both for $1.00 SSAE. 
O'Kelly's Antiques, Box 99, Bethany, Oklahoma 
73008. 69 


SUGARLESS COOKBOOK" Can't have sugar or 
honey? Delicious cakes, cookies, pies, jams, Ice 
cream, desserts. Plus ideas for cooking without 
sweeteners - $3.50 ppd. Satisfaction guaranteed - 
Addie's, Drawer 5426 - 6CR55, Eugene, Ore. 
97405. 69 


COUNTRY KEY KEEPER, Breadboard key rack 
hols six or more sets. Handrubbed dark pine 
finish, $5.99 each ppd. Harvest Wood Products, 
Dept. C, PO Box 241, Manasquan, NJ 08736. 69 


NEW: COOTENHERN CANYON NEWS. 6 times 
annually. New craft patterns, quality art, pioneer 
lore, homespun commentary, unusual hints. 
Friendly exchange. 250 plus LSSAE, Canyon 
News, PO Box 7, Boring, Ore. 97009. 70 


73 PENPALS - HOBBIES - Magazines - 73 sou rces - 
only $2.00. Annis Ferguson, RI-CC, DuBois, Ind. 
47527. 69 


QUILLED DAISY KITCHEN MAGNETS. Red, yel¬ 
low, orange, green, brown, blue or white. $1.50 a 
pair. I. Lape, 2522, W. 45th St., Chicago, IL 
60632. 69 


UNIQUE FIT IDEA: no two alike! Personal As¬ 
trological birth chart. Step-by-step guide to inter¬ 
preting your chart. Send: date, location, time of 
birth (if known). $4.95 ppd. Tom Wiles, Box 23, 
Bellevue, OH 44811. 69 


HOW TO STOP SMOKING! Break the habit easily 
with safe, pleasant and medically approved Self- 
Hypnosis. Forgetyourwill power, letyoursubcon- 
scious mind take over! $2.30. McLean, Box 562, 
Statesville, N.C. 28677. 72 


UNIQUE WIND CHIMES you can make. Clever. 
Chimes from yourkitchen. Complete instructions. 
Send $1.50 LSSAE to Chimes, 1440 Clarkia Lane, 
Missoula, Montana 59801. 69 


WHY BUY EXPENSIVE CLEANSERS and 
polishes? Send for my thirty second home mix of 
ingredients for silver, copper, chrome, brass. A life 
time value, keep tarnish away the easy way. Send 
for the list of ingredients, save now. Forward your 
address and $1.00 to: Idea, PO Box 803, Davisville, 
R.l. 02854. 69 


CRAFT SUPPLIES 


QUILLING PAPER FLUTER. Quick, easy crimping 
of quilling strips. $5.25 ppd. Tree Toys, Dept. CC, 
Box 492, Hinsdale, IL 60521. 70 


PRINTS. CRAFT MATERIALS. Free list. Sample 
Prints, $1.00. Lites, 5352-C, Princeton, Chicago, IL 
60609. 69 


PODS & CONES FOR CRAFTS. Catalog 250, Craft 
Creations, 4709 SE 86th Ave., Portland, Ore. 
97266. 70 


FEATHERS - 8” Ostrich feathers $1.00. For com¬ 
plete price list, write Witt's, Box 194, St. Regis, 
Montana 59866. 72 


QUALITY MACRAME SUPPLIES. Low prices. Cat¬ 
alog $1.00, (refundable) includes new cords, 
beads, over fifty instruction books and free owl 
pattern. Bogside Products, Dept. CC6, Box 119, 
Oceanside, CA 92054. 69 


PLASTIC BAGS. All sizes. Buy small quantities. 
Free catalog SAKet. 6151-Y Colbath, Van Nuys, CA 
91401. 69 


FEATHERS. Assorted pheasant feathers. $3.00 
large bag. Ruth Bohm, 122 Hull St. Bristol, CT 
0610. 70 


CREATIVE CRAFTS 



























































CRAFT SUPPLY CATALOG. The newest and most 
complete craft catalog available. An entire craft 
store at your fingertips. For your copy of our illus¬ 
trated catalog. Send $1. refundable with first 
order. T.M.O., P.O. Box 3336, Scottsdale, AZ 
85257. 69 


NEW CATALOG. Miniature light bulbs, screws, 
drills, tools, woo$-metal-plastic design materials, 
paint, cements and more. Products from Dremel, 
X-acto, Northeastern, Dixon, Microflame, and 
others. 56 fully illustrated pages - only 750. 
Walthers Craft Catalog, 5617A Florist, Milwaukee, 
Wl 53218 71 


PEARL BEADS — Choice selection including 
newest shapes, sizes. Kits, patterns: Hawaiian Lei 
necklaces, Gemstone jewelry, beaded Holiday 
Trims. Catalog 250 refundable. Alohalei Hawaii, 
Box 835F, Hawthrone, CA 90250. 


CHAIR CANE & CANE WEBBING. Shipments in 24 
hours with 24 hour phone order service. Special 
low prices on Webbing AAA Quality. Write Dept. 
CC, Western Creart, Box 21736, San Jose, CA 
95151. TF 


EXOTIC SEASHELL CRAFT PACK, boxed mixture, 
1V4 quarts, $6.90. Bransons, Indian Pass, FI. 
32456. TF 


DOLLS 


APPLEHEADS DOLLS Complete instructions for 
exclusive money maker. Send $1.50 to The 
Knothole, 85 N. Howard, Sabina, OH 45169. 69 


MINIATURES 


MINIATURE DOLLHOUSES! Free list of 40 books 
available. Send LSSAE to: Booklist, Box 233, Mar¬ 
shalltown, IA 50158. 76 


ANNOUNCING NEW CATALOG (No. 4) . .. Origi¬ 
nal, unique items our specialty . customer sat¬ 
isfaction our desire. Catalog $1.50. The Sara Lee 
Unique Miniatures, Dept. CC, 3433 East 58th St., 
Tulsa, OK 74135. 69 


MOUSE COLLECTORS. Furry little mice dressed 
in over 100 different costumes. Make a Mouse 
House, collect them, or give them as gifts. Furni¬ 
ture and accessories available also. Long SSAE 
and 250 for pictures and list. Burkey Place, Dept. 
CC, 227 Hoffman, Elmira, NY 14905. 69 


FOR SALE 


LADIESI GET IN SHAPE with the Bop-Skip. Fun for 
the whole family. $2.98 Adam Bradley, 62 High 
Street, Monticello, New York 12701. 69 


EVERYTHING FOR STAINED GLASS: lead, foil, 
solder, tools and 175+ colors of glass. Now 
stocking American Beauty soldering irons. $1.00 
brings complete catalog and details on free mer¬ 
chandise offer. Sunshine Glassworks Ltd., 384 
Springville Ave., Eggertsville, NY 14226. 76 


WANTED TO BUY 


WOULD LIKE TO PURCHASE Creative Crafts 
Christmas Annuals for 1972,1973,1974,1975 and 
1976. Specify price. C. St. Germain, 12315 Ad¬ 
vance Drive, Houston, TX 77065. 69 


BOOKS 


"THE HOW TO OF PUPPETS" includes 8 types 
puppets. Puppet Theatres shows construction of 7 
different theatres. Clear, Concise directions 
Abundantly illustrated. $2.50 each or $3.95 for 
both prepaid. Allow 4 to 6 weeks delivery. Rainbow 
Media Enterprises, Puppetry Division 9000 50th St. 
N„ Pinellas Park, FL 33565. 70 


GOOD USED HARLEQUIN ROMANCES: free list. 
Mitchell's, 2189 McNeill, Victoria, B.C. Canada. 
V8S 2Y4. 71 


HOW TO CREATE ART-CRAFTS for fun and profit. 
(6 new creations: 4 profit ventures) c 1978. $10.00 
Guaranteed. Details free. Art-Craft Creations, 1804 
Marlin CCC6, Hampton, VA 23664. 71 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH Your crafts. 230 
pages, $4.95, Gill Specialties, Box 77745, CC7, 
Stockton, Calif. 95207. TF 


EXCITING NEW IDEAS in Vol. III! "Carving with a 
Country Flavor". Patterns, instructions for attrac¬ 
tive wood plaques, clocks, boxes, etc. 32 pages, 6 
color pages. Also Vol. I and II $4.45 ppd. Patterns 
adaptable to wood burning, stitchery, painting, 
etc. Carving With a Country Flavor, Dept. CC, Re¬ 
public, MO 65738. Dealer & Distr. inquiries wel¬ 
come. 69 


"QUILLING": Paper Art tor Everyone. 205 page 
text. All about quilling. Many ideas, all illustrated. 
$6.00 ppd. Tree Toys, Dept. CC, Box 492, Hinsdale, 
IL 60521. 70 


COSMETICS CONTAIN CHEMICALS which are 
dangerous. Stop spending your hard earned 
money to pollute your body. Now there is an easy 
recipe booklet that tells how to make your own 
healthy cosmetics and toiletries from natural in¬ 
gredients found in every home. Get your money 
saving booklet today by sending $4.95 to: Lovatt 
Enterprises, Box 696, Carstairs, Alberta, Canada 
TOM ONO. 69 


SNAPPY TRIPLET DOLLS. Three calico print 
dolls. Each brightly colored, standing 15" high. 
Can hand or machine stitch. Material, pattern, and 
instructions all for $5.95. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Jeanne Lelli, 6254 CR 175, Loudonville, OH 
44842. 70 


ANTIQUE REPRODUCTION MINI-BISQUE dolls. 
Ideal for limited space. Doll kits. SSAE for infor¬ 
mation. Binky, 2901 W. 63rd - Space 75, Denver, 
Colo. 80221. . 72 


UNUSUAL BACK TO PIONEER DAYS. Patterns, in¬ 
structions for delightful 9" cloth doll. Wooden- 
pegged shoes, wooden-slatted bonnet, petticoats, 
dress and shawl. Send only $3.50 ppd. to Mabel 
Johnson, PO Box 7, Boring, Ore. 97009. 69 


NEEDLECRAFT 


NEEDLEPOINT PYRAMIDS! Amazing shaped can¬ 
vas dimensional techniques. “ Two-Needle 
Pyramid" booklet. $3.00 postpaid. Aardvark Ad¬ 
ventures in Handcrafts, 1191 Bannock St., 
Livermore, CA 94550. 70 


BEADED NEEDLEPOINT KTIS. Each kit is packed 
with printed Penelope Canvas, dazzling imported 
beads, needles, thread, and instructions. For color 
illustrations, please send $1.25. Deduct $1 with 
your first order. Bulk beads also available, send 
samples and SSAE, Creative Heirlooms, Box 
3614CC, Van Nuys, CA 91407 TF 


STUFFED ANIMAL KITS created by Veljeana-Ra. 
9"-36" valued to $25.00, just $2.50 to $14.95 plus 
postage & handling. Details—SSAE & 500 (refund¬ 
able upon order) Kane’s, Route 1, Box 42, Supe¬ 
rior, Montana 59872. 69 


ORIGINAL GRAPHS OF KACHINA DOLLS for 
Needlepoint, etc. SSAE for list: Jann, Box 65, 
Tombstone, AZ 85638. 69 


NEEDLEWORKERS! PATTERNS & BOOKS - Knit¬ 
ting, Crocheting, Embroidery, Quilting, Ethnic 
Clothing, Stitchery, and more! Catalog - 500 or 4 
stamps, (refundable). Silver lining, Box 16997-EH, 
Irvine, CA 92714. TF 


SNOWFLAKES - CROCHET INSTRUCTIONS - 16 
Designs. Make money for bazaars or yourself. Give 
for gifts - Decorate packages, windows, your 
Christmas tree. $2.00 plus 500 handling. Laird-CC, 
Six Breslin, Haddonfield, NJ 08033. 69 


CROCHET ROSES, PRIMROSES, Chrysanthe¬ 
mums, Carnations, Daisies, Pansies. Instruction 
$2.00. SSAE; Butterfly placemat, potholder in¬ 
structions, $2.00, SSAE. Schlund's, Dept. 6CC3, 
3651 Pine creek, Metamora, Mich. 48455. 69 


CRAFT SHOW LIST. $10 for eleven issues. Art 
Scene, 1025 North "H” Street, Lake Worth, Florida 
33460. 69 


DISPLAY CASES wood brass & glass. Stock & 
custom. 250 for brochure. The Show Case, P.O. 
Box 246, Grand Prairie, TX 75051. 69 


STAINED GLASS 


STAINED GLASS SUPPLIES - complete line of 
tools, lead, foil, solder, books. Over 175 colors of 
glass in stock for immediate shipment. Pre-cut kits 
too. Catalog and samples, $1.00. Sunshine 
Glassworks, 384 Springville Avenue, Eggertsville, 
NY 14226. 69 


STAINED GLASS CATALOG CC: Tools, Supplies, 
Books. Send 500 Saylescrafts, 171 Main Street, 
Nyack, New York 10960. 69 


WINDOW KITS IN STAINED GLASS at last! Cover 
your house in Glass, start a part time business, or 
build a fun hobby kit. Basic kits only $39.00. 
Ocean, shade tree, star, or geometric advance kits 
only $54.00. Jewelry box, flower mirror, mobiles, 
or shelf mirror. Each kit includes glass, ten page 
instructions and everything* to make future glass 
projects. Add $4.85 postage and handling (each 
kit). Cal. res. add 6% sales tax. *80 wt. solder iron 
and tip $15.00 extra. Nature s Window, P.O. Box 
145, Torrance, CA 90507. Dealer inquiries invited. 
More info, instructions and supply list $1.00. 69 


ANIMAL STORIES FOR CHILDREN, "A New Home 
for Croaky", "Mother Squirrel's Christmas List". 
Pocket-sized books $1.25 each postpaid. Mother 
Squirrel, 124 Muskingum Drive, Marietta, OH 
45750. 72 


DOLLS 


DOLLS CROCHETED on pop rings using yarn 
scraps, clown, baby, Santa, Mrs. Santa, farmer, elf, 
monkey, chimpanzee. 8 patterns$2.00. Charleen’s 
Crafts, Dept. C, 3853 Goodnight, Pueblo, Colo. 
81005. 69 


CLOWN DOLL 22". Use as doorstop, set on fire¬ 
place, etc. Moveable arms, legs. Easy pattern 
$2.25 includes postage. Klischies, 809 E. Not¬ 
tingham, Orlando FL 32803. 71 


WONDERFUL WORLD OF DOLLS costume pat¬ 
terns. Catalog A-Moderns. Catalog B-Antiques. 
Both for $4.00. Dept. CC, 3755 Ruth Dr. Brunswick, 
OH 44212. 71 


VICTORIAN DANCE HALL QUEEN 36". Doll pattern 
with camisole, knickers. $3.00, SSAE. Snippets, 46 
Daniel, Brockville, Ontario Canada K6V 4Z5. 69 


DOLLS! Start your own hobby business selling, 
dressing and repairing dolls. Fascinating home 
study course shows you how. Free booklet. 
Lifetime Career Schools, Dept. D 350, 2251 Barry 
Ave., Los Angeles, CA 90064. 72 


BEADED NEELDEPOINT KITS: Elegant penelope 
printed canvases, dazzling imported beads, nee¬ 
dles, thread and instructions. Color illustrations 
$1.30 (Deduct with first order). Creative Heir¬ 
looms, Box 3614CC, Van Nuys, CA 91407. TF 


SELF-TAUGHT SEAMSTRESS' Handbook, $5.00. 
Simple Exquisite Quilts, $3.00. Ideas, Instructions. 
Illustrations, Inspiration. Lovely gifts. Tao Incor¬ 
porated, 3820 C Spring Garden, Phila. 19104. De¬ 
light guaranteed. 72 


SCHIFFLI EMBROIDERED LACE Appliques for in¬ 
stant creativity. 100% washable cotton embroi¬ 
dery. Make a designer's item out of the ordinary 
product. Send $1.00 for free sample and catalogue 
(check or money order) to Embroidart, Dept, CC, 
PO Box 821, Union City, NJ 07087. 69 


DECORATE DENIM SHIRTS WITH PUFFED PO¬ 
SIES, appliques. Easy! Fun! Instructions, patterns 
$2.00 SSAE. Dobeco, Dept. CC, Box 2564, Canoga 
Park, CA 91306. 70 


PURE WOOL CROCHET KITS in natural sheeps 
colors. Send $1.00 for designs, samples. Cecily 
Diamond, B, West Rd., Belgrade, Maine 04917.69 


ENGLISH SMOCKING KITS: Everything needed to 
make a treasured heirloom. Bonnet, (Size 1-6) 
7.50, Pinafore (1-3.4-6) short 9.50, long 10.50, Pil¬ 
low Sampler - 4.50. Sugar n' Spice Smocks, Box 
30301, Raleigh, NC 27612. 69 
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KNITTING MACHINES save time, make money. 
Make a sweater in one day. $184.95 or $1.00 for 
details. Village Knitting Studio, PO 189, Morrison- 
ville, NY 12962. 69 


SEAMSTRESS QUARTERLY, America's bookshelf 
sewing manual. $8. per year. Pre-July subscrip¬ 
tions receive free self-taught Seamstress’ Hand¬ 
book. TAO Inc., 3820 C Spring Garden, Phila. PA 
19104. Delight unconditionally guaranteed. 70 


WOOD CRAFTS 


WOODEN ANIMALS-5 Full-Sized Patterns-$2.00 
Complete directions included - Ameri Wood¬ 
works, Box 641 Dept. Cr., Bardonia, NY 10954. 70 


LEARN WOODCARVING at home. Send SSAE to 
National Carvers Museum, Woodcarver Rd., 
Monument, CO 80132. TF 


SHOW OFF YOUR CRAFTS on unique wood 
shelves you make. Full size plans for two different 
shelves only $1.00. Natural-Wood Creations, P.O. 
Box 18005, Rochester, NY 14618. 69 


EGG CRAFTS 


EGGS, EGGS, EGGS, Goose, Guinea, Duck, Natu¬ 
ral Aqua Duck, Pheasant, Quail and Turkey. 
Hoffman Goose Hatchery, Gratz, PA. 17030. TF 


EGGERS BE SMART, start making with the all new 
Markwik Egg Marker, the easy to use, more accu¬ 
rate, faster method of marking Egg Shells. Do not 
confuse Markwik with any other Egg Marker. It is 
soldyonly by Egg Shell Craft, 66E Union Blvd., 
Bethlehem, PA 18018. TF 


EGG DECORATORS—Pictures or Eggs and 
Christmas Ornaments in our 50 page catalog of 
eggers supplies. Stands, Miniatures, Books, Tif¬ 
fany Set Rhinestone Chain, Rhinestones, Metal 
and Plastic Findings, etc. Send $2.00 to: Gail's 
Decorative Arts Studio Inc., P.O. Box 650696, 
Miami, Florida 33165. TF 


LARGE, CLEAN, BLOWN GOOSE eggs. 90 eggs 
$36.00 plus postage, Air p.o. Collect. Ridgways, 
21, LaRue, OH 43332. 73 


TREASURE CHEST (The Egger's Journal) also Egg 
Album, both published quarterly for egg artists. 
Sample $1.50 each. Subscription $6.00 each or 
$11.00 combined. Cook Book - Nearly 200 Recipes 
$3.50 postpaid. Send Stamp for brochure. . Kit 
Stansbury, 87 Lewis St., Phillipsburg, NJ 08865.70 


MINIATURE EGGS: Approx. «/« x %" clean white 
oystershell fed Parakeet eggs. Whole 350 each. 
Blown 750 ea. All orders shipped promptly. Guar¬ 
anteed. Please add 750 postage and handling. 
Mike Meeker, 545 Poinsettia Ave., Vista, CA 
92083 TF 


EGG CRAFT SUPPLIES - STANDS, findings, mini¬ 
atures, etc. Specializing in eggs cut to order. Cat¬ 
alog 500. Eggs by Byrd, Rt. 3, Box 389. A Mountain 
Home, AR 72653. 72 


FOR SALE, BLOWN GOOSE EGGS and Guinea 
eggs. Owings Goose Hatchery, West Highway 7, 
Storm Lake, Iowa 50588. TF 


WHY PAY MORE? Lowest prices for first quality 
egg art supplies. Send 350 for catalog #790. Cre¬ 
ative Egg Supplies, PO Box 314-C, Westville, NJ 
08093. 72 


PATTERNS & DESIGNS 


UNUSUAL STUFFED ANIMAL PATTERNS - De¬ 
lightful, fun and loveable! These professionally 
designed patterns come with clear, illustrated in¬ 
structions and an interesting description of the 
animal. Butterfly, whale, pig or teddy bear, $2.50 
each. Crafty Critters Inc., Dept CC5, 1201 Vallejo, 
San Francisco, CA 94109. 69 


CLOTH DOLL AND ANIMAL PATTERNS! Most are 
easy to make. For catalog send 500 to cover post¬ 
age and handling, include name, address, zip to: 
BJC Artistic Enterprises, 279 E. Grand St., Leba¬ 
non, OR 97355. 72 


ATTENTION DISCRIMINATING CRAFTSMEN: 
Fun, original patterns for embroidery, tole paint¬ 
ing, etc. 25 new designs, $2.00 postage paid. Kern, 
2908 S. Pine, Albany, OR 97321. 69 


DIAPER PATTERN. Makeyourown diapersforthat 
precious new arrival and save. Unique design. 
$2.00. Pamela's Patterns, Dept. CC-1,1735 N. 15th, 
Grand Junction, CO 81501. 69 


GRAPHED NEEDLEWORK DESIGNS: Seven 
Clowns, $1.00 Yvonne Herrold, 1844 Sea Oats, CC, 
Atlantic Beach, FL 32233. 70 


APPLE, PEAR, STRAWBERRY PLACEMAT PAT¬ 
TERNS. Each fruit pattern has dinner, luncheon, 
potholder, coaster sizes. $2 each; 3/$5. The 
Fencepost, Box 011C, Lakeville, MN 55044. 72 


NEW DOLL PATTERNS: Grannie Annie, Scrub¬ 
woman, Dude Cowboy, Canniballe, Mermaid, Hill¬ 
billy Girl, or Creature from De Carnival each $1.50 
plus LSSAE. Illustrated Doll Pattern Catalogs or 
Animal Kingdom (animals only) catalog - $2.00 
each plus free original $1.50 value pattern with 
purchase of each catalog. Pattern Pocket, Rt. One, 
Box 14, Mt. Hope, Wise. 53816. 69 


SOFT TOY PATTERNS - Pooh Bear, Eeyore, Tiger, 
Piglet, KangaRoo, $1.50 each. All five, $5.00. Mar- 
field, 4101 W. 98th #128, Bloomington, MN 
55437. 69 


DOLL PATTERNS - Original & Rare. Illustrated 
catalog of original doll patterns and rare old pat¬ 
terns. Each pattern is printed full-size with de¬ 
tailed instructions. Send 500 to: North Country 
Dolls, Box 175, Caroga Lake, NY 12032. 70 


PUPPETS are best sellers at craft fairs and church 
bazaars. Patterns for 12 mouth moving furry crit¬ 
ters, $4.00. Pamela's Patterns, Dept CC-1,1735 N. 
15th, Grand Junction, CO 81501. 69 


T V. BOOTIES for babies. Patterns & Instructions, 
3 sizes included. Great for bazaars, baby gifts. 
Make in 45 mins. Send $2.25 plus long, self- 
addressed, stamped envelope to: Annette Ham¬ 
mer, 2424 Cloverfield, Santa Monica, CA 90405.69 


15" SHIRLEY TEMPLE RAG DOLL pattern and 
wardrobe, 22" Little Lulu, Campbell Soup Kids, 16" 
Betsy McCall, 13" Kewpies, Mrs. Beasley, 13" Win¬ 
nie Pooh, 17" Mary Poppins. $2.00 each or 6 for 
$10.00. Pauline Taylor, Rt. 2 Box 238C, Jefferson 
City, MO 65101. 72 


TOY PATTERNS: Knitted; Ernie, Bert, Pinnochio, 
Puss n’ Boots, Piglet, KangaRoo, Paddington 
Bear, Smokey Bear, Eeyore. Crocheted: Mickey 
Mouse, Superman, Big Bird, Aardvark, Oscar, 
Cookie Monster, Grover, Pooh, Snooper, Donald 
Duck. $1.25 each ppd. Catalog 500. Andrews, 668 
East Ave., Lockport, NY 14094. 72 


UNIQUE WIND CHIMES you can make. Clever. 
Chimes from your kitchen. Complete instructions. 
Send $1.50 LSSAE to Chimes, 1440 Clarkia Lane, 
Missoula, MT 59801. 69 


TOLE PAINTING PATTERNS. 20 new and original 
designs. Personal patterns of tole teacher. Use 
with acrylics, oils, ceramic stains, and fabric dyes. 
$1.95 ppd. Mail to Postcript, Box 569-A, Chris- 
tiansburg, VA 24073. 69 


UNUSUAL BACK TO PION EER DAYS. Patterns, i n- 
structions for delightful 9" cloth doll. Wooden- 
pegged shoes, wooden-slatted bonnet, petticoats, 
dress and shawl. Send only $3.50 ppd. to Mabel 
Johnson, PO Box 7, Boring, OR 97009. 69 


LOG HOMES 


BUILD A BEAUTIFUL PRE-CUT Log home or ca¬ 
bin! Cedar or pine kits from $3900. Brochure 
$3.50. Dealership information package $5.00. Wil¬ 
derness Log Homes, Route 2-CCM108C, 
Plymouth, Wis. 53073. TF 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FREE INFO! Unlimited riches in crafts in coming 
global religious-social renaissance! EDE, 600 
Hunter's Trail, 23CR, Glendora, CA 91740. 70 


$1000 MONTHLY POSSIBLE mailing commission 
circulars: Write: National, Box 8 - CG, East Rock- 
away, NY 11518. 69 


NEW OPPORTUNITY Book Reviews Booklet 
$1.00. Tomac, Box 2606CC, Chicago, IL 60690.69 


"HOW TO MAKE MONEY in Commercial Art and 
Calligraphy" Yenney, Box 118E, Piqua, OH 
45356. 72 


EARN EXTRA MONEY in our Home mailing pro¬ 
gram. Alltime, Box 25131-CC, Tamarac, FL 
33320. 69 


SELL YOUR HOMEMADE CRAFTS! We need 
craftsmen to supply our dealers. Arts and Crafts, 
Box 1512, Dept. CC1, LaGrange, Ga. 30241. 72 


JEWELRY 


MAKE JEWELRY FOR RESALE with our.findings, 
earwires, chains, pendants, bola parts, stones, 
etc. Catalog 500. Lamplighter Gemcraft, 26 
Mimosa Dr., Harrison, AR 72601. TF 


JEWELRY SUPPLIES: Pendants, neckchains, 
earwires, rings, bola parts, stones, etc. 250 for 
catalog. Lamplighter Gemcraft, Box 369, Eureka 
Springs, AR 72632. TF 


HORSESHOE NAILS FROM SWEDEN. Make rings, 
jewelry, sculptures. Instructions available. Send 
250 for literature and prices, or $1.00 for 10 differ¬ 
ent nails, literature and prices. Craigle Studios, 
Dept. CC, 8316 N. Merrill St., Niles, IL 60648. TF 


Free Catalog of creative mountings in stickpins, 
rings, earposts, pendants, bolas, belt buckles, 
bracelets, lockets, pins, earrings, etc. Neckchains 
galore. All types of findings. Charms, glass 
cabochons, genuine cabochons, picture stones, 
gift boxes and more. Low prices and fast service. If 
you haven't already received your copy of our 
1978/79 Product Line, send for it now. Schweitzer 
& Co., Inc., PO Box 4508-CRJ, Burlingame, CA 
94010. 69 


MINIATURES 


COLLECTOR MINIATURES CATALOG - Our large 
illustrated catalog contains hundreds of hand¬ 
made antique replica. Included are doll house 
plans, kits, finished models and building ac¬ 
cessories. Beautiful pieces of fine quality and 
budget line furniture, lights, wallpaper, rugs, dolls, 
serving sets, miniature foods and toys. Illustrated 
catalog $2.00 (refundable). Noel Dist. Co., Ill Clay 
Ave., Olyphant, PA 18447. 69 


CHANDELIER kits for doll houses, includes all 
materials crystal, brass. Send SSAE for details. 
Meryl Weber, Rt. 1 Box 262, Cope, SC 29038. 69 


MISCELLANEOUS MINIATURE KITS. 250 and 
SSAE for brochure. Karen Wallis, 12 South Dixie 
Highway, Lake Worth, FL 33460. 69 


BARGAIN MINIATURES? WHY NOT? Quality 
name brand and original miniatures at lower- 
than-usual prices! Dollhouses, components, fur¬ 
niture, lighting, kits, brass, glassware, stitchery, 
hundreds of accessories! Items and prices to 
please all from beginner to serious collector. Re¬ 
tail only. Large 60 page catalog, $2.00 ... the 
finishing touch! PO Box 292, Dept. A, Florence, KY 
41042. This is the catalog you should not be with¬ 
out! 69 


HANDCRAFTED, HANDPAINTED, METAL MINIA¬ 
TURES. Birds, animals, dollhouse accessories. 
Wholesale —retail — illustrated Catalog 500. 
Crafts Center, Great Brook Miniatures, Jackson, 
NH 03846. TF 


UNIQUE SUPERIOR handcrafted miniatures. 
Bone china, stitchery, toys, hats, dolls, etc. $1.00 
for illustrated 225-item brochure. Sunbonnet Doll 
House, 321 Pebble Gate, Columbia, SC 29210.70 


SPANISH COLONIAL CATALOG. Handcrafted 1-1 
miniature furniture, corner fireplaces. Includes 
"hacienda" dollhouse plans. Send $1.25 to: Los 
Duendes de Santa Fe, (CC), 720 Don Gaspar, 
Santa Fe, NM 87501. 69 


CREATIVE CRAFTS 

































































Things, Box 213CC, Dana Point, CA 92677. TF 
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ICTORIAN DOLLHOUSE LADY. 

nan escort in suite. $16. pp. Each, 
n. Dept. C., 6420 Pomegranate Ave., 


CREATIVE CRAFTS MAGAZINE RECOMMENDED CRAFT SHOPS AND STUDIOS 


DEALERS: WRITE CREATIVE CRAFTS MAGAZINE, P.O. BOX 700, NEWTON, NJ 07860 FOR FULL INFORMATION 



FOR THE BEST IN YEAR ROUND SERVICE, SUPPLIES AND CRAFT CLASSES 























































































CREATIVE CRAFTS MAGAZINE RECOMMENDED CRAFT SHOPS AND STUDIOS 

DEALERS: WRITE CREATIVE CRAFTS MAGAZINE, P.0. BOX 700, NEWTON, NJ 07860 FOR FULL INFORMATION 
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FOR THE BEST IN YEAR ROUND SERVICE, SUPPLIES AND CRAFT CLASSES 

CREATIVE CRAFTS 


























































































Build 1 

These 
Miniature 
Houses 



Advertising 

Index 

for June 1979 

Antique Doll Reproductions .14 

Architectural Model Supplies.61 

Armour Products .8 

Barker Enterprises.12 

Carstens Publications 

. 10, 18, 66, 67, Cover III, Cover IV 

Craft House .12 

Craft Warehouse.6 

Creative Crafts Magazine .... 13, 15, 16, 74 

Creative World.11 

Dollhouse Factory, The.62 

Doreen Sinnett Designs .65 

Elect-a-Lite.61 

F.A.I. Model Supply .8 

Federal Smallwares .62 

Foredam Electric Co., The.17 

Grayce Janicki.65 

Griegers.12 

Hathaway, John.8 

Hermes, J. Miniatures.60 

Hollywood Fancy Feathers .15 

Hunter Publishing Co.7 

Lemco .15 

Lifetime Career Schools.17 

Nordic Publishers.13 

Northeastern Scale Models.64 

Paasche Airbrush Co.9 

Pourette.62 

Priscillas Publications and Products .5 

Lightsaround .5 

Marjorie Ames.17 

Mason Assoc.15 

Morgan Veneers .9 

New England Miniature Furniture Co.62 

Sandeens Scandinavian Gift Shop.14 

Simmons, Robert, Inc.3 

Specialty Products.14 

Vita Mix Corporation.Cover II 

Westwood Ceramic Supply Co.14 

Whittemore Durgin.7 

Yarn Factory, The.6 
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i! for year round craft fun. )j 
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CRAFT FUN 


DOLLHOUSE 

MINIATURES 



NATURE CRAFT 

ESS SHAFT 

- I1TIS ce> 


NATURE CRAFTS covers a variety of na¬ 
tural materials and shows how to turn 
them into lovely crafts using shells, 
beachcombing, branches, cornshucks, 
herbs, and a variety of other materials 
found while camping, summer vacation¬ 
ing, or in the backyard. These gifts from 
nature are also an ecologist’s delight. 

C-23 $2.00 

CREATIVE 

CRAFTS 


Here’s everything you need to know 
about egg craft decorating. Chapters 
showing eggs made by Creative Crafts 
readers. How to cut eggs using econom¬ 
ical and safe power hand tools. Substi¬ 
tuting L'Eggs plastic eggs. Heirloom 
eggs, Polish pysanka egg craft, and much 
more. 

C-28 $2.00 



DOLLHOUSE 

MINIATURES 


DOLLHOUSE MINIATURES gets you 
started in thedelightful world of minia¬ 
tures. Tells how to get started build¬ 
ing a dollhouse, furniture, miniature 
rugs, and other tiny pieces you need, 
all to the same scale. Gives key sources 
of supply for those who can’t get them 
locally. Best of all: it’s packed with 
pictures and text showing beautiful 
samples of dollhouse miniatures built 
by the best crafters we could find, in¬ 
cluding beautiful historical minia¬ 
tures. 


C-30 $2.50 


SAMPLER 


OTHER CARSTENS HOBBY BOOKS 


CIRCUS TRAINS & MODELING. . . 2.00 
TOY TRAINS OF YESTERYEAR. . . 3.00 
LIONEL’S STANDARD GAUGE . . . 2.00 
ROLLING STOCK PLAN BOOK . . . 2.00 

RMC HO CUTOUT BOOK. 2.00 

COMPLETE LAYOUT PLANS. 2.00 

ELEC. HANDBOOK MODEL RR-1. 3.00 
ELEC. HANDBOOK MODEL RR-2. 3.00 
WILKES-BARRE & HAZLETON RY. 3 95 

THIS IS VERMONT. 1.00 

MODEL PLANE BUILDING A-Z . . . 3 00 
DECADE OF DESIGNS 2. 3.00 


From the publishers of 
CREATIVE CRAFTS 



PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


Fredon-Springdale Road 
Fredon, New Jersey 

Address all mail to: 

P.0. Box 700, Newton, New Jersey 07860 


IF YOUR LOCAL RETAILER CANT SUPPLY YOU, PLEASE ORDER DIRECT. 


CARSTENS PUBLICATIONS, INC 

P.O. Drawer 700 

Newton, New Jersey 07860 


Dept. 4001 



CREATIVE 

CRAFTS 

SAMPLER 


m SIS7 CHARS FROM 0W> HRST 6 ISSUfs 

CREATIVE CRAFTS SAMPLER packs in- I 
to its pages the best features from our | 
first six issues of CREATIVE CRAFTS ■ 
MAGAZINE. A partial listing of chapters J 
includes Scrapcraft, Rosemaling, Resin, * 
Stained Glass, Jewelry, Collage, Flow- I 
ers, Mosaic, Candles, Decoupage, and | 
Antiquing. Here is the basic data needed ■ 
to start in any of these exciting crafts, ! 
as explained by the top crafters in the I 
field. | 

C-20 $2.00 L 


My dealer can’t supply me. Please send the colorful Carstens Hobby Books I have checked 

below. I enclose $. in check or money order. I understand that if I am not 

completely satisfied I can return any of the books within 5 days for full credit. 

□ Dollhouse Miniatures, $2.50 □ Creative Crafts Sampler, $2.00 

□ Egg Craft, $2.00 □ Nature Crafts, $2.00 


Street 




State 


Zip 


J 
















3We are delighted to announce 


will be published 


To mark the Auspicious Occasion 
Col. Carstens and the Hon. Lady Harp 
have proclaimed a period of 


during which our Good and Loyal Friends 
are invited to enter their 


or even a Special Combination Subscription 
for both 


at a generous savings of 
from $1.00 to $9.00 below the newstand price 
fT Send in the Coupon below. 


CARSTENS PUBLICATIONS, INC. Read each p an el carefully. Do not check more than one colored box in any panel. To speed 
P.O. Box 700 processing and insure accuracy, fill in your name and address on both sides of the coupon. If 

Newton, New Jersey, 07860 Qf fhis order is a ift subS cription, please specify all ! details on a separate piece of paper. 

Dept. 2012 H 

Yes! I want to subscribe tobath CREATIVE CRAFTS and THE MINIATURE MAGAZINE at the special combination rate. Please 
enter my subscriptions as indicated in the red box I have checked b®low: cmnn 

■ One Year - 6 issues of CREATIVE CRAFTS and 4 issues of THE MINIATURE MAGAZINE, al for $10_00 

■ Two Years -12 issues of CREATIVE CRAFTS and 8 issues of THE MINIATURE MAGAZINE all for $18.00 
■ Three Years -18 issues of CREATIVE CRAFTS and 12 issues of THE MINIATURE MAGAZINE, all Tor $24.00 

I am presently a CREATIVE CRAFTS subscriber and want to take advantage of your combination rata Please renewrny 
subscription when it expires and enter my Charter Subscription for THE MINIATURE MAGAZINE as indicated in the gray box 

I have ^° w ' 6 issues of CREAT | V e CRAFTS and 4 issues of THE MINIATURE MAGAZINE all for $10.00 

U Two Years -12 issues of CREATIVE CRAFTS and 8 issues of THE MINIATURE MAGAZINE all for $18.00 
Three Years -18 issues of CREATIVE CRAFTS and 12 issues of THE MINIATURE MAGAZINE, all for $24.00 


Please enter my subscription to CREATIVE CRAFTS for 
the period indicated in the pink box I have checked 
below: 

■ One Year (6 issues) at $6.00-H Two Years (12 issues) 
at $10.00 - H Three Years (18 issues) at $13.00 


Please enter my Charter Subscription to THE MINIATURE 
MAGAZINE tor the period indicated in the white box I 
have checked below: 

□ One Year (4 issues) at $5.00 - □ Two Years (8 issues) 
at $9.00 - □ Three Years (12 issues) at $12.00 


■L 


_ 



















